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There are three factors in the making of high scores: The 
ammunition, the gun and the man. All three of these factors 
“clicked” together when that sterling sportsman and worthy 
exponent of the possibilities of the Hand Gun, Ray C. “Doc” 
Bracken of Columbus, Ohio, again demonstrated his outstanding 
ability. He won Match “I” of the U. S. R. A. with the record 
score of 532 x 600, using the famous Peters Outdoor Tackhole 
Cartridges. 


This match is known as the 
“Free Pistol” International 
Match. The conditions are: 60 
- Shots in 24 hours, length of bar- 
rel—not over 20”, weight of trig- 
ger—unlimited, 50 meters or 
54.68 yards. “Doc” didn’t need 
24 hours’ time, firing his score in 
1 hour and 15 minutes. Score: 


88—91—93 90 = 
87—83—532 x 600 to mae en tcie| 


60 Shots Length of barrel net over 30m SB martes (54 68 rte 
ee wmen | 





A new record! This match 


represents the International Pistol 
Championship of the U. S. “Doc” 


was also high in the Grand Ag- 











gregate, which really is the All- 
round Hand Gun Championship 
of the U.S. 

The Peters Outdoor Tackhole 
Cartridge was designed primarily 
for superfine accuracy in the rifle. 








RAY C. BRACKEN 


Columbus, Ohio 


Yet the leading pistol manufac- 
turers recommend it for accuracy 
work as well as for positive func- 
tioning in their automatics. 

Peters Tackhole Cartridges are 
constantly being tested by “Spark- 
ography,” that exclusive method 
by which Peters proves all its 
ammunition. Write for the book- 
let, “From Trigger to Target,” 
which illustrates and describes 
this wonderfully accurate scien- 
tific method. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. A-24 
New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO —San Francisco 





C AMMUNITION 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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“What a man, Jimmy, 
what a man! Why, Fred 
went huntin’, too, and he 
didn't get nothin’.” 

“Well, you see, Fred didn't 
use Kleanbore cartrid- 


ges and he hasn't got a 
Remington rifle.” 





Hunters everywhere agree with Jimmy, that you'll get more game with 
Remington firearms and Kleanbore ammunition. Whether it’s .22’s for 
small game and pests, high power cartridges for big game, or shotgun shells 
for wild fowl and upland shooting — Kleanbore’s superior accuracy and 
dependability will give you the edge on shooters who choose their ammu- 
nition less wisely. And it’s the same with rifles and shotguns for every 
purpose—if it’s a Remington, it will outshoot the field. 

Your dealer sells Remington firearms and Kleanbore ammunition. Write 
for circulars on the type of gun that interests you. Address: Remington 


Model 34 Bol Arms Works, 830 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Action Repeater. 


Chambered to take 
without adjustment Ti 
.22 Short, .22 Long —— ON, 
and .22 Long Rifle, regular 
and Hi-Speed cartridges. 
Wonderfully accurate for 


small game, pests or target shoot- 


ing. Price, $14.60 including tax. 22C EAN RIDG 


You'll find that Kleanbore .22’s are more stable than others under changes in tem- 
perature and humidity. That's because of a new, patented, non-mercuric priming 
mixture. They give you this great advantage in addition to their superior accuracy. 
And they’re the original non-corrosive cartridges that keep rust and pitting out of 
the barrel. You can get Kleanbore .22’s in Short, Long, and Long Rifle sizes. Sil- 
vadry (ungreased) and Lead Lubricated bullets come in both regular and Hi- | 

cartridges. For extra shocking power use hollow point bullets. 
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Another 
“Remembrance Award” 


A Permanent Gift for Your Home 


“Your Christmas offer is O. K. and I am following your sug- 
gestion by remembering one of my sportsman friends with a 
year’s membership in the N. R. A. But please tell me how in the 
name of George Washington I can obtain one of those good look- U. 8. CAPITOL 
ing Himmelheber pictures for myself.” 





Scores of letters containing substantially the above quotation 
have been received at N. R. A. Headquarters in response to our 
special Christmas suggestion letter, mailed to members early last 
month. 

So, we are pleased to announce a new offer that gives every 
member an opportunity to obtain this life time gift for the home. 
Just sign up one new member, and we will send as our remem- 
brance award your choice of any one of the color sketches illus- 
trated on this page. 

These quality pictures have commanded nationwide favorable 
attention. Mr. Joseph Himmelheber, the artist who produced the 
original sketches, is in the front rank of American artists. The 
pictures bear all the charm of his craft plus the added feature of 
soft coloring laid on by a printer with a complete understanding of 
color values. Each sketch is reproduced in four colors on a soft 
antique paper stock especially suited to this purpose. The pictures 
are framed under glass and measure 91” x 1234”. 

Make a New Year’s resolution to sell the N. R. A. idea to at 
least one fellow American. Promptly upon receipt of the applica- 
tion we will send postpaid, as a life time reminder of our apprecia- 
tion, your choice of one of these framed water color pictures. Use 
the convenient blank below, or if you do not wish to clip the 
magazine, copy the coupon on a sheet of paper and mail to us 
together with a $3.00 check or money order. 





WAKEFIELD 


This Offer Supersedes All Others 


The supply of Etchcraft billfolds, keycases and Deluxe RiF.e- 
MAN Binders has become entirely exhausted. Therefore, this 
new offer takes the place of all previous offers. 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
910 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen : 

Here is a new member together with my best New Year wishes for the 
continued success of the N. R. A. This gentleman is a straight shooter and 
will make a good member. 
T enclose UI check of $3.00, $1.50 of which amount I understand 

( money order Bong : ; 
will be credited to the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN to cover the new member’s 
subscription to the magazine for 1 year. 


MASONIC MEMORIAL 
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Beg ee eee eee pO eee eS ee ee 
CH eka Sais hess s cae 0R ed ces SN. 6 Ose 6.n'e's 3 eee a8 eetbiolets Ser 
Send me the picture I have clfécked below. 
0 Capitol (C0 Masonic Memorial 
DO Wakefield ( Mount Vernon 
Br NR. k.6:0 a ESS Os Sas ones NN es iduivewse ee ete wee 
| ER A I i ane tne itis oid Membership No..... MT. VERNON 
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WHY? 


The American Rifleman is the 
official organ of the National Rifle 
Association of America, created and 
maintained to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


1. Assistance to legislators in draft- 
ing laws discouraging the use of fire- 
arms for criminal purposes. 


2. Prevention of the passage of legis- 
lation unnecessarily restricting the use 
of firearms by honest citizens. 


3. Teaching the safe handling of fire- 
arms to both adults and young men 
and women, and providing safe ranges, 
interesting competitions and attractive 
trophies, to reduce haphazard shooting. 


4, Encouraging adequate police in- 
struction with firearms and providing 
instruction courses and instructors. 


5. Developing higher standards of 
marksmanship in the uniformed Serv- 
ices constituting our first and second 
lines of defense. 


6. Assisting commercial and govern- 
ment arms and ammunition factories 
in the development of improved guns 
and ammunition. 


7. Providing shooters in small com- 
munities with the same opportunity to 
obtain the latest and best in shooting 
equipment as is enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of the largest cities. 


8. Providing new shooters with un- 
biased information which will avoid 
their wasting money on equipment not 
suited to their needs or purse. 


9. Standing firmly behind all proper 
efforts to maintain an adequate but 
non-militaristic national defense pro- 
gram for the United States. 


10. Maintaining proper permanent 
records of achievement in rifle and 
pistol shooting similar to those main- 
tained by the respective National organi- 
zations interested in other competitive 
sports. 
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THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
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New Blood and the New Year 


HE one fact that stands out in any 

summary of rifle shooting activities 
during the depression period, and notably 
during 1932, is the steadily expanding 
interest of Young America in this oldest 
of American sports. While older men, 
harassed with the difficulties which have 
confronted them during this period, have 
been forced temporarily to bottle up their 
enthusiasm for the shooting game, the 
younger generation has steadily forged 
ahead under the leadership of men who 
have seen in rifle shooting an economical 
training program for youth. Rifle shoot- 
ing has become an established sport in 
more schools, boys’ clubs, Boy Scout 
troops, boys’ fraternal organizations, Y. 
M. C. A.’s and similar institutions during 
the past year than in any previous period 
of our history. 

Many of those who were boys and girls 
six years ago, when the N. R. A. under- 
took a nation-wide program of Junior 
instruction, have already grown into the 
responsibilities of a more mature citizen- 
ship. Many of these “veterans” of the 
Junior program are responsible for the 
increased organization of Junior groups 
which has been steadily going forward 
while senior clubs have been holding on 
grimly with depleted treasuries. 

There has been something splendidly 
inspiring about the spreading enthusiasm 
of this rising generation. Many a senior 
club has found its greatest inspiration this 
year in watching and helping to develop 
the Junior Club which it has sponsored. 
In some cases the Junior unit, which was 
looked upon as more or less of a liability 
at the time of its inception three or four 
years ago, has come to be regarded as the 
senior club’s greatest asset. It is alto- 
gether impossible to mingle with a group 
of these boys or girls on the range with- 
out catching their contagious enthusiasm. 
They have no knowledge of or interest in 
the petty politics of the club or of the 
game. They let no minor jealousies, 


aroused a decade or a score of years ago 
at some national or state match, interfere 
with the maximum enjoyment of their 
sport. Because they are perforce .22 
caliber shooters, they nevertheless have 
no feeling that the man who prefers the 
.30 caliber or the Free Rifle is a pest; and 
when the day comes that they, too, will 
be shooting the Service Gun or the Free 
Rifle, they will have no intolerance for 
the .22 rifleman or the pistol shark. 

They are shooting, these youngsters, 
because they have found in the rifle game 
the sport that satisfies their ideas and 
their ideals as to what a sport should be. 
Unburdened by failing eyes or pet fe- 
tishes, their equipment does not need to 
be of the expensive kind, and somehow, 
somewhere, they are finding the funds not 
only to keep going but to constantly ex- 
pand their circle. Pointing the way, per- 
haps, to some of their older brothers, they 
are turning in scores with this inexpensive 
kind of equipment which may well cause 
the older tyro to wonder if it is really 
necessary to sink a month’s salary into a 
gun, “gadgets” and “doo-dads” before he 
can make a fair name for himself on the 
firing line. 

It has been the history of all organiza- 
tions—social, fraternal and business— 
that lacking the stimulus of new blood the 
organization dries up, and in a period of 
major stress, disintegrates. Viewed from 
either the fraternal, social or business 
angle the story of the National Rifle 
Association since August, 1929, has been 
a story of which the riflemen of this 
country may well be proud. No small 
measure of thanks for this record is due 
to the injection of healthy red corpuscles 
in the form of American boys and girls, 
which started in 1926 and reached a new 
peak in 1932. Under the continued in- 
spiration of Young America, the National 
Rifle Association, and with it the rifle and 
pistol shooters of this country, may look 
forward with confidence to 1933. 
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My Experiences at Bisley in 1932 


By JOHN B. ADAMS 


HEN the announcement was made last year that con- 

gressional appropriations for the United States National 

Matches were not forthcoming, my spirit sank somewhat, 
for I feared that this might prove a serious setback for small-bore 
and .30-caliber rifle shooting in America. But the N. R. A., 
with its usual alertness, together with the cooperation of all its 
member clubs and associations, and with the aid of the Federal 
forces, immediately began organizing for regional matches. The 
shooters of the country rose to the occasion, and made the 
matches more interesting and representative than ever before. 
At least more of the “just average” shooters have been able to 
compete, and I hope everyone will be stimulated to more and 
better possible scores for the coming year. 

It was my good fortune to attend the Bisley Matches last 
year, and I might mention that England has shaken its monacle 
in defiance of Old Man Depression, with the result that the 
Eleventh Annual Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs Meeting, 
July 4 to 9, proved to be the greatest success in the history of 
this event. The small-bore matches were held in conjunction 


with the N. R. A.’s full-bore 69th annual prize meeting, which 
also proved to be a great success. 

In the absence of the S. M. R. C. Chairman, Lt. Gen. Sir 
Alfred Codrington, the council nominated a most efficient sub- 
stitute in Sir Charles Walker, who did everything possible to 
make the matches successful, as well as to make my visit a happy 
one. He was very ably assisted by Mr. Pethard, the Secretary 
of the S. M. R. C., who was active morning, noon and night, 
and who was especially sought after each morning as he dis- 
tributed the prize money from the previous day; by Mr. Lay- 
wood, the Chief Range Officer, to whose capability and ceaseless 
efforts the good order of the range and the efficient supervision 
and timing by squads of shooters was due; and by Mr. Tucknott, 
the Chief Statistical Officer, whose staff checked and scored the 
targets, and posted results within a few minutes after the com- 
petitor’s last shot was fired. His was a real job, by the way, as 
can be seen from the fact that over 500 shooters were firing in 
39 team and individual competitions for six days of matches 
under marvelous weather conditions. The work was somewhat 


FIRING FOR THE KING’S, FIRST STAGE, SHOWING CENTURY RANGE 








lightened, however, by the fact that 1,224 
possibles were chalked up, these being 
easier to score than mere 99’s. 

The above is a marvelous increase in 
possibles over the previous year, and the 
Englishmen politely attribute it in part to 
the stimulation they received from the 
American Team of 1931. The number of 
possibles for three consecutive years is as 
follows: 


Possibles Possibles Possibles 
1932 1931 1930 
25 yards deliberate 555 341 195 
50 yards deliberate 526 303 184 
100 yards deliberate 142 86 63 
20 yards Pistol........ 1 1 0 
1,224 731 442 


1931, he left Stanford University the day 
after getting his diploma, and sailed for 
England as a member of the U. S. Rifle 
Team. As he left I told him that I was 
going to try to make it in 1932, and I im- 
mediately set to work with the aid of a 
Winchester Speed Action 52. It was a 
slow start, with some disappointments, but 
on returning to Stanford in the fall I was 
chosen to follow my brother’s footsteps as 
president of the Stanford Rifle Club. This 
proved to be just the stimulus I needed. 
My hopes for Bisley had been rising 
slowly, but soon came the news that there 
would be no U. S. Bisley Team in 1932. 





Remington, and the different makers of 
British equipment. 

I left Southhampton at once for Bis- 
ley, which is 30 miles south of London, 
arriving there just after the first day’s 
shooting was over. Already many pos- 
sibles had been put up including the re- 
markable 400 x 400 of L. W. Avery over 
the Dewar Course, as well as the new 
world’s record for the Grand Aggregate of 
1,404 x 1,420 made by Mr. C. V. Willson, 
which exceeded the previous record by one 
point. The reception given me as the 
“lone American” was very fine, but from 
the scores already made it looked like very 





I hope that as the American shooters 
examine these figures they too will be 
stimulated, for the British improvement is 
so marked that the American Bisley Team 
of 1933 will probably have to average close 
to 396 to stand a show. Furthermore, no 
time is being lost in England in bringing 
new shooters into the field, and a large 
number of these possibles were made by 
tyros and inexperts, while a number of 
members of the 1931 English Bisley Team 
found plenty of trouble in holding their 
own against the many new shooters. 

Perhaps it would be in order here to say 
a few words about myself, and how I hap- 
pened to go to Bisley. The last five years 
I have proudly watched my brother, Henry 
Adams, shoot and win medals and prizes, 
but what stirred me most was when, in 
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Then new ideas began taking shape, and 
resulted in my borrowing $300 and going 
to work for a travel agent, thereby getting 
certain reductions in my travel expenses. 
And so, on June 20, two hours after re- 
ceiving my graduation diploma, I boarded 
a train for New York, and on the 25th of 
June was on the high seas, bound for 
England. 

Just before landing the Customs Officers 
came on board and handed me a letter 
from Mr. Wallis of the London Armoury 
Company, the Winchester representatives, 
and it solved all problems connected with 
taking my rifle into England, the rules 
being very strict there concerning such 
things. This was just one of many cour- 
tesies extended by Mr. Wallis, as well as 
by many others including Mr. Lagden of 


slim pickings for me. However, all did 
their utmost to make me feel at home, and 
within two hours after arrival in camp I 
was all settled in a fine single tent, with an 
orderly at my beck and call to see that 
hot water was always on hand, keep my 
shoes shined, and to serve hot tea before 
breakfast. 

The 15 shooters who went across in 1931 
need not be told about the charm of Bis- 
ley, but for the benefit of the many others 
I will describe a bit of the small-bore 
range. All of the surrounding country is 
rolling and consists of fine green fields, 
with spots of woodland. Bisley itself com- 
prises some 1,500 acres, with accommo- 
dations for both small-bore and full-bore 
shooting from 25 to 1,200 yards. Downa 
slight incline to the south of the 1,200-yard 
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range are the small-bore range tents and 
marquees housing the statistical offices, 
“Commercial Row,” etc. In front of these 
tents we find the long firing point, which 
was enlarged last year to accommodate 
75 shooters, and is well covered with a 
canvas awning. There are 27 targets at 
25 yards, 27 at 50 yards and 21 at 100 
yards, with each shooter having four feet 
of leg room—the left-handed shooters 
always having the choice of the right-hand 
end. 

Each group of shooters was served effi- 
ciently by a range officer, and all shooting 
was done on the double target frame—a 
splendid English idea. With this arrange- 
ment the regulation target is backed with a 


time limit, but in good weather I should 
say that it is ample. 

On Tuesday morning as I prepared to 
fire my first shots (on re-entries at 100 
yards) a pouring rain began, and I won- 
dered if that were typical English weather. 
The rain continued all morning, and I 
found that 98’s and 99’s were all that I 
had brought with me. Knowing that they 
would get me nowhere among so many 
good shooters, and still not having regained 
my land legs, I went into London for the 
afternoon and the next day, to relax and 
see the sights. 

This seemed to do the trick, for Thurs- 
day morning luck began coming my way. 
At breakfast Major Clift, who is such an 


ship. These matches consisted of 30 shots 
at 25 yards, 50 shots at 50 yards and 40 
shots at 100 yards, plus 10 shots on the 
50-yard 11-carton card and 10 on the 100- 
yard 11l-carton card. The 11-carton card 
is the same as the regulation bull, except 
that the X center is scored as 11, making 
a 10 shot 10 X possible score 110. It 
was inaugurated last year, but many do 
not approve of it as they think their guns 
will not hold a 1-inch group at 100 yards, 
and consider that the X centers are but 
sheer luck. Some of us, however, enjoy 
shooting for X’s, as this requires closer 
holding and more care with every shot. 
As I began firing practice targets I felt 
quite calm and confident, but soon after, 





numbered white card placed one foot be- 
hind it. If a shot doubles it can imme- 
diately be spotted on the second card, and 
also any shots fired on the wrong target 
can be traced to the right party, and 
penalty meted out. The competitor need 
not even mention an extra shot on his tar- 
get, for the statistical office always finds 
it in their comprehensive checking and 
scoring, and the correct score is posted. 
The precision with which the shooting 
is handled is quite remarkable, for every 
seven minutes, after the Chief Range Off- 
cer calls “Commence firing,” an electric 
clock rings the bell to denote “Cease fir- 
ing,’ and new targets are taken out, the 
fired ones being sent directly for scoring 
along with the white backing cards. Some 
argue that seven minutes is too short a 
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CLUB ROW AND STICKLEDOWN 


ardent and enthusiastic rifleman, presented 
me with one of the famous Parker-Hale all- 
metal telescope stands, with the compli- 
ments of the Centipede Club. This club, 
of about thirty honorary members, does 
a fine work in the way of maintaining good 
sportsmanship at the matches and making 
all visitors feel at home. Then Arthur 
Hale of the Parker-Hale Company loaned 
me his shooting coat, which had no less 
than seven International shields on it. 
With such a start for the day I knew that 
I must turn in some good scores. 

The weather was fine, with possibles up 
on all sides as I lay down at 100 yards. 
Not being a British subject I was allowed 
to enter only Competitions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5, as well as No. 6, which was the Grand 
Aggregate and constituted the champion- 


as I began for record, I felt my muscles 
tighten a bit and knew that I was trying 
too hard to get them all in. The trouble 
was that I realized I was the only Ameri- 
can in camp among 500 almost total stran- 
gers—though certainly very friendly ones; 
and also because this was my first national 
or international match, to say nothing of 
its being only my second shoulder-to- 
shoulder match. But a 98 and two 99’s 
in quick succession at 100 yards soon 
snapped me out of that mood, and I set- 
tled down to the serious business of put- 
ting them down the well-known groove. 
My next target at 100 yards then devel- 
oped into a possible, followed by another 
on the 11-carton card with 6 X’s, making 
a score of 106 out of a possible 110. I 
(Continued on page 31) 








The .45 Auto Rim 


EN they first became available, 
the attractive D. C. M. price 
brought two of the Model 1917 

revolvers to our range, and another to an 
out-of-town friend. These guns all hap- 
pened to be Smith & Wessons; in my own 
case because the Colt New Service handle 
does not fit my hand. Short, ugly, thick, 
with plain walnut grips, the Model 1917 
is not much in appearance, but it is long 
on performance. We all liked it. 

Unaltered, just as it comes, the Model 
1917 is a practical weapon for defensive 
purposes in the home, office, shop, or car. 
It shoots the .45 ACP cartridge as effi- 
ciently as does the service pistol, and it 
can be fired single or double action. With 
the above ammunition, however, it is in- 
ferior to the pistol from the standpoint of 
convenience. Although they extract read- 
ily enough, it is a nuisance to have to poke 
out the rimless shells one by one; and 
when the three-cartridge clips are used, 
these are hard to load, mean to handle, 
and awkward to carry. But the .45 Auto 
Rim cartridge places the Model 1917 on 
even terms with the pistol in the above 
respect. 

With its 54%” barrel the Model 1917 
revolver has a very good balance, and its 
weight is an aid to steady holding. With 
the trigger grooved and the pull properly 
adjusted, it adequately fulfills military 
match requirements. Small hands will 
like the handle of the Model 1917 S. & W. 
better than that of the pistol, and short 
fingers can reach the trigger more easily. 
This just balances conditions from the 
standpoint of comfort, because the serv- 
ice pistol handle is the more kindly under 
the recoil of heavy loads. The handle of 
this S. & W. revolver is, to say the least, 
rather severe on the hand when certain 
factory loads are used. 


By F. C. NEss 


The 230-grain jacketed bullet Auto Rim 
load by the U. S. Cartridge Co. was the 
first rimmed cartridge brought out for the 
Model 1917, and it was so very accurate 
that I was loath to give it up despite the 
punishment to my hand. I got an occa- 
sional 95 with it on the 25-yard range, 
which is very good for me. I still shoot 
this load occasionally, and have found that 
when I am not trying for top score, and 
grasp the gun casually, the punishment is 
much less. It should not bother anyone 
with a hand that permits of a square grip. 
Later the Peters .45 Auto Rim lead bullet 
cartridge came on the market, and this 
load was somewhat milder in recoil. 
Theoretically, its softer bullet should be 
easier on the bore. We found this load 
also was very accurate, and a friend used 
it exclusively in his Model 1917. 

The undesirable feature of both these 
factory loads, excellent as they are in 
other respects, is the fact that because of 
the shape of their bullets they impose 
upon the revolver all the ballistic limita- 
tions of the pistol. For reliable function- 
ing of their mechanisms automatic pistols 
require bullets with gently-tapered noses 
or long-curved and comparatively slender 
ogives. This shape offers low resistance, 
and results in a gain in range and penetra- 
tion, and in a loss in shocking power. 
Where conditions make range or penetra- 
tion desirable, there can be no criticism 
of standard .45 Auto Rim cartridges; but 
under the majority of handgun-shooting 
circumstances great range and great pene- 
tration are positively undesirable! Espe- 
cially is this true in target practice, for 
guard or police use in populated areas, 
and for self-defense in city streets or with- 
in occupied buildings. 

On the other hand, the revolver places 
no restrictions on bullet shape, and round- 


The cartridges and bullets represented below are as follows: 


1. Auto Pistol with hard conical bullet, without crimp; 2. Auto Rim with soft flat-end bullet, crimped; 


nose, blunt-nose, or flat-end bullets may 
be used to gain a great advantage in shock- 
ing power over practical handgun ranges. 
Such bullets should be used exclusively in 
cities, towns and villages, in buildings, and 
under most other circumstances, where 
excessive penetration or range would be 
dangerous. For long range shooting the 
230-grain service bullet is the one to use. 
This is also the bullet for the killing of big 
game such as bear, which requires con- 
siderable penetration; while for all other 
game a heavy, blunt-nose lead bullet 
should be used, with short seating depth 
in the Auto Rim case. For gallery prac- 
tice and target shooting use a light wad- 
cutter bullet. 

The preceding admonitions regarding 
bullet selection embody sound advice, but 
of course handloading is involved. To me 
the Model 1917 revolver was principally 
a delightful subject for experiment. With 
its weight, balance, accuracy and big bore 
it makes a marvelous scoring combination 
for gallery practice, as the targets will 
show. A clean-cutting square-shouldered 
bullet of .45 caliber gives the utmost ad- 
vantage in scoring. On small targets like 
the 20-yard S. A. such a bullet will bridge 
the gap between the 9-ring and the 10- 
ring; and when the shot is placed between 
the target rings it will always add a point 
to the score over any smaller caliber. 

For indoor shooting, light smokeless 
charges and light bullets are of course de- 
sirable. Such squib loads must be assem- 
bled with greater care than is required in 
loading normal charges, if equal accuracy 
is to be secured. Over short ranges these 
light loads will group from 3 inches to as 
much as 15 inches below the point of aim 
on the target, and it will be necessary to 
file down the front sight blade, since the 
sights are without means of adjustment. 


3. Bond 235-gr. wadcutter No 


454760; 4. Factory Auto Rim with 255-gr. lead bullet, crimped; 5. Standard 230-gr. jacketed bullet; 6. B&M 260-gr. blunt-nose No. 454260; 
7. Bond 183-gr. round-nose No. 454550; 8. B&M 203-gr. blunt-nose No. 452210; 9. Bond 190-gr. wadcutter No. 454510; 10. B&M 168-gr. wadcutter No. 


453200. 
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THE RELATIVE HEIGHTS OF THE BULLETS IN THIS CUT 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE CARTRIDGES INDICATE THE 
PROPER SEATING DEPTHS 
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With so short a sighting radius a slight 
filing off of the front blade will greatly 
increase the angle of elevation, so go 
slowly and fire an experimental group 
frequently while removing the metal. Also 
remember that metal cannot be replaced 
easily, so decide upon the load you are go- 
ing to use before you begin filing. 

When a light or heavy load has been 
selected as a favorite, and the sights are 
to be filed for it, the blade should be cut 
flat on both top and back face so as to 
present a square appearance from the rear, 
and the rear notch should also be filed flat 
and cut square, using a fine flat file ground 
smooth on one side. Windage change, if 
needed, can be made by cutting more off 
one side of the notch than the other. For 
strictly gallery use only a hairline of light 
should show on each side of the blade, so 
avoid getting the rear notch too wide, or 
light reflected from the target will blur 
the outline of the sights. To reduce re- 
flection in gallery handgun shooting I have 
found it helpful to use dirty brown targets, 
to turn out some of the lights, or to hang 
thin white targets in front of the lights. 

We used the Bond Model B reloading 
tool in loading the .45 Auto Rim with B. 
& M. wadcutter bullet No. 453200, and 
B. & M. Model 26 loading tool with the 
Bond wadcutter bullet No. 454510. My 
Bond tool is equipped for the .45 Colt, 
and we ground down the priming punch 
and shortened the cartridge-bushing to 
secure sufficient seating depth. It was not 
possible to crimp until we had removed 
this bushing entirely, and also the knurled 
locknut on the double-adjustable cham- 
ber, to permit screwing the chamber in 
further. The concaved seating punch was 
extended and given a flat end by inserting 
a 200-grain .45 ACP jacketed bullet. This 
worked to perfection. In order to seat the 
bullets straight in this tool we tipped them 
toward the hinge and partially closed the 
handle, then gave the cartridge half a 
turn, and completed the seating. A sim- 
ilar method was used to secure even crimp- 
ing. Anyone with a .45 Colt Bond tool 
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can use it for the .45 Auto Rim by em- 
ploying our method. 

The Belding & Mull tools were made up 
in combination for the .45 ACP and the 
Auto Rim, and of course were expected to 
work O. K. without alterations. Neck- 
sizing was avoided with both tools by us- 
ing oversize bullets, since the gun cham- 
bers would take them. The groove diam- 
eter measured .451, and we used bullets 
sized variously from .451 to .455. For 
throwing powder charges both the Ideal 
Universal Powder Measure No. 6 and 
the B. & M. Visible Powder Loader 
were used. Most of the bullets were cast 
hard—about 1-10, and were, with two ex- 
ceptions, sized in the Ideal No. 2 press. 
All the shell mouths were chamfered on 
the Bond cone-shaped reamer. 

In comparing the Model 1917 revolver 
with the Model 1911 and Improved Model 
pistols we used a handload in the rimless 
pistol case consisting of 5 grains of No. 3 
powder behind the B. & M. 236-grain bul- 
let No. 452236. While it did as well then 
in the revolver as in the pistol, subsequent 
laboratory tests indicated that this bullet 
had best be confined to the pistol. In 
taking up the Auto Rim case we began 
with the same powder charge but used a 
203-grain blunt-nose bullet, B. & M. No. 
452210. The group was good and was 
3% inches low at 25 yards, but the load 
was not as mild as desired. The powder 
charge was then reduced by half grains, 
down to 2.7 grains of No. 3 behind this 
same bullet, which shot 8 inches below 
the point of aim at 25 yards. All the in- 
termediate 5-shot groups were good, ac- 
cording to my notebook, varying from 214 
inches to 212 inches. The final load made 
a mild, accurate, cheap cartridge for gal- 
lery use, and the Model 1917 had its sights 
filed to suit it. I continued to use this 
load with every satisfaction until the sup- 
ply of No. 3 Powder became exhausted. 

In the other Model 1917 revolver, 
which remained unaltered, we used the 
same bullet and developed a load of 4.9 
grains of Pistol Powder No. 5 that was 
accurate and shot to center with the origi- 


nal factory sights. This load of course 
shot too high in my own gun, with its 
altered sights. 

I began playing with Pistol Powder No. 
5 and the 190-grain Bond wadcutter bullet 
No. 454510, sized .454. Behind this bul- 
let in the .45 Auto Rim case I developed 
a load using 4.7 grains of powder, and 
since then I have seen this load recom- 
mended a number of times. It is a fine 
target load for short range in the Model 
1917, and I regretted very much that it 
shot too high for my gun. I also used 
4.9 grains weight of powder behind this 
bullet, getting an excellent 5-shot group, 
and a 10-shot score of 90 at 25 yards. 

The enormous, clean-cut holes made by 
the Bond bullet gave me a taste for wad- 
cutters, and I tried the 235-grain Bond 
hollow-base wadcutter No. C-454760, and 
got a fairly good target but unsatisfactory 
zeroing, with 1.5 grains of Bullseye. This 
.45 Colt bullet is cast pretty large in the 
Bond mold, and excessive sizing is re- 
quired to adapt it for the .45 Auto Rim. 
It can be used sized to .456 in the .45 
Colt, however, and while difficult to cast 
on account of the hollow base, it is an effi- 
cient bullet for long range field and target 
work. With No. 80 Powder, 1116 f.-s. 
have been obtained, and over 1,000 f.-s. 
with No. 5. 

With our supply of No. 3 Powder ex- 
hausted, my problem was to find another 
gallery load which would shoot to my 
sights. Using the same blunt-nose bullet 
and either 2.5 grains of Pistol No. 5 or 2.2 
grains of Bullseye, my groups went 5 
inches high and 3 inches to the left. When 
the charges were cut below this, large 
groups resulted. 

I finally designed a new wadcutter bul- 
let for the .45 Auto Rim which filled the 
bill with the proper charge of Bullseye. 
This is a 168-grain flat-end bullet, now B. 
& M. No. 453200, and it zeroes correctly 
in my Model 1917 with 2.3 grains of Bulls- 
eye, cases unsized but heavily crimped in 
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the Bond tool. Using old, uncleaned 
cases reprimed two years before loading, 
this load shot into the 20-yard, S. A. black 
steadily, and it was adopted as a regular 
load. The bullet was sized to .453, and 
U. S. Cartridge Co. 230-grain type cases 
were used, with No. 9 monogram primers. 
Loading variations which did not change 
the zeroing included: (1) seating the bul- 
let flush without crimping; (2) seating 
454 bullet friction-tight without crimp; 
(3) using Peters cases and Remington No. 
2% primers. An equivalent load can be 
had using 2.8 grains of Pistol Powder 
No. 5. 

The short, round-nose 183-grain Bond 
bullet No. 454550 was also tried, and it 
gave a good group with 2.8 grains of Bulls- 
eye. Not enough of these bullets were at 
hand for a thorough test, however. 

With all the bullets tested, a number of 
good loads were found that zeroed incor- 
rectly for the fixed sights. This business 
of having to adapt a light load to non- 
adjustable sights is one drawback of the 
Model 1917 revolver as a gallery gun. 
With the sights altered the gun is of 
course still useful as a defense arm with 
factory ammunition for point-blank double- 
action shooting. However, if aim were to 
be taken with regular loads, it would have 
to be at an opponent’s stomach or groin 
to prevent over-shooting. For practice 
shooting a second bull or aiming point can 
of course be hung below the regular target. 
A record was kept of most of the eleva- 
tions obtained, and these are given below 
for the benefit of others who may encoun- 
ter similar loading problems. It is inter- 
esting to note that in one case with a cer- 
tain load a 14-inch increase in elevation 
was obtained by using a different shell and 
primer, with the same bullet and powder 
charge. With another load a 1!4-inch in- 
crease in elevation resulted from adding 
40 grains weight to the bullet; and in- 





creasing the bullet weight 100 grains in- 
creased the elevation by 534 inches. 

The .45 Auto Rim case has an overall 
length of only 7%” as against more than 
114” for the .45 Colt shell. However, its 
limited capacity is better adapted for the 
efficient burning of real handgun smoke- 
less powders like Bullseye and Pistol 
Powder No. 5 than is the larger black 
powder case. In the Auto Rim, 4.6 grains 
of Bullseye and 5.4 grains of No. 5 de- 
velop a velocity of 810 f.-s. with the stand- 
ard 230-grain bullet. A load of 5 grains 
drives a 235-grain lead-alloy bullet at 
800 f.-s., while nearly 8.0 grains of the 
same propellant are required to equal this 
in the .45 Colt case. The Peters .45 Auto 
Rim lead bullet cartridge employs a con- 
ical 255-grain bullet similar to the regular 
.45 Colt bullet, and has approximately the 
same ballistics. If this bullet were made 
blunt-nose the load would exceed the .45 
Colt smokeless factory cartridge in shock 
power. 

A blunt-nose bullet of from 250 to 265 
grains weight, but with necessarily a short 
seating depth, would be required to de- 
velop the maximum possibilities in shock 
and stopping power in the .45 Auto Rim. 
With nearly 75 per cent of its weight out- 
side of the shell, such a bullet could be 
used with nearly the same powder charges 
as the 255-grain conical lead bullet, de- 
spite the 15 or 20 grains of additional 
weight. In the .45 Colt we had used such 
a bullet weighing slightly over 260 grains 
with as much as 10.5 grains of Pistol 
Powder No. 5, and we figured that nearly 
half of that charge could be employed 
behind the same bullet in the .45 Auto 
Rim. This bullet, B. & M. No. 454260, 
is sized .455, and we seated it in unsized 
.45 Auto Rim cases without crimping. 

We began with an overall cartridge 
length of 1.349 inches and used only 2.2 
grains of Bullseye. This mild load placed 
the heavy bullet 5 inches lower at 25 yards 


COMPARATIVE ELEVATIONS WITH S. & W. MODEL 1917 .45 AUTO RIM 


25 Yards (zero elevation 3 inches above aim) 
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than the Peters lead bullet, and 8 inches 
lower than the U. S. C. Co. FMJ load. 
Seated to normal depth, or an overall 
length of 11% inches, a charge of 3.6 grains 
of Bullseye placed the bullet 4 inch 
higher than the Peters lead load at 20 
yards. While this load had plenty of 
wallop, the recoil was not severe and the 
easy extraction indicated that everything 
was normal. However, Bullseye is too 
sensitive to small changes, and we switched 
to No. 5 powder. 

Seated to normal depth the heavy bullet 
struck 1% inches higher than the Peters 
lead bullet at 20 yards when a charge of 
3.8 grains of No. 5 was used. This is a 
good load; very accurate, with plenty of 
penetration. Four shots landed in one 
hole, and the fifth within an inch of it. It 
was the first load tried which completely 
penetrated the old three-foot pine stump 
behind our target holder, the bullets of 
this load burying themselves in the hill- 
side 50 feet beyond. 

However, we wanted to justify our 
theory that this charge could be safely in- 
creased. The normal load of No. 5 behind 
this bullet in the .45 Colt is 9.0 grains, and 
half of that should be permissible in the 
.45 Auto Rim. Consequently we increased 
the load to 4.4 grains of No. 5 powder be- 
hind this bullet, which was seated to nor- 
mal depth. The load grouped well, but 
Y4 inch higher than the other load; the re- 
coil was greater but not excessive, and ex- 
traction of the fired cases was not unduly 
difficult. To determine if possible the 
factor of safety, we deliberately seated 
one of these bullets .0625 inch deeper than 
normal, completely covering the front 
band and requiring considerable forcing to 
get the cartridge into the chamber. Re- 
coil was noticeably greater and the primer 
was punctured; the crane had to be 
pounded open and the fired case needed 
to be driven out. 

To those who wish to load this bullet 
normally crimped in the .45 Auto Rim, 
for a safe but real he-load, our recom- 
mendations are: size the bullet to .453 or 
.454, crimp it in the regular beveled groove 
at normal depth, and use 4.0 grains of 
Pistol Powder No. 5, or 3.6 grains of Bulls- 
eye, by weight. It will surpass any hand- 
gun load on the market for shock-power. 

The Model 1917 Smith & Wesson is the 
same as the big-frame Military Model of 
this make, which is also made in .44 S. & 
W. Special and .45 Colt calibers. The 
commercial arm is better fitted and beau- 
tifully finished. Personally I should not 
care to fire very many of the most power- 
ful .44 and .45 caliber loads using the S. 
& W. type of handle. I understand that 
recently an alteration has been made in 
the design of this grip to cut down hand 
punishment. 
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Canting, or Why Possibles Go Wrong 


IGHT at the outset let me make it 
clear that what follows is written 
only in a spirit of helpfulness, and is 

not meant to add more worry to the over- 
wrought nerves of a poor shooter in: the 
throes of grinding out a possible. Just take 
a look at the brighter side and think what 
a relief it will be the next time a tyro (or 
for that matter one not so tyro) has the 
audacity to question your ability to dope 
wind for him at a thousand yards, if you 
can give him the evil eye, and with au- 
thority and a little note of scorn, say, 
“Listen, son, you better go some place and 
learn which way is straight up.” 

Some time ago. while waiting my turn 
for the semiannual haircut, I picked up a 
late copy of a national sporting magazine. 
While idly turning the pages I came across 
an article by a noted authority written for 
beginners and dealing with the funda- 
mentals of rifle shooting. In glancing over 
the usual advice on this and that, I noticed 
a statement on canting of sights and its 
effect on point of impact that stood out 
like windshield wings on a Model T. I 
grabbed pencil and paper to check up, and 
reached conclusions that confirmed my 
suspicions. These conclusions were ex- 
actly contrary to the statements made in 
the article. My turn was next in the 
chair, and while my shaggy mane was being 
put back into shape I had a brainstorm. 
There was a subject that certainly needed 
attention! I next proceeded to hunt up 
ten of the best shots I could find. and out 
of the ten, five admitted they didn’t know 
anything about the effect of ° canting. 
Three said if the piece were canted to the 
right the bullet would go to the left and 
high, and the other two held just the 
opposite opinion; but they all seemed un- 
certain, and none of them could tell how 
much the deflection would be, or why. 

I admit that I do not sport a long gray 
beard, but I don’t remember ever having 
seen any complete discussion on the re- 
sults of canting. As the effects take place 
in three dimensions, many shooters seem 
to think that the mental effort required to 
figure it out is so great, and the actual 
practical deflection is so small, that it is 
not worth worrying about. Asa result they 
continue to carry on, subconsciously trying 
to steer clear of “that old devil ‘cant’ ” and 
blissfully unaware that many is the time 
he sneaks up and grabs a possible right 
out of their hands, and then retires in 
fiendish glee to gloat over his ability to 
make clean steals and get away blameless 
and unnoticed. The tragic part is that al- 
most always he leaves that vague, indefi- 
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nite “little puff of wind” to hold the sack, 
and the poor shooter cusses his luck (or 
his coach) and never dreams what ac- 
tually did happen. It seems that so few 
realize the destruction accomplished that 
it would be worth while to get down to 
facts and figures and find out what really 
happens, and why; then we can draw some 
intelligent conclusions. 

The manufacturers, and the gun bugs 
they serve, place every conceivable kind 
of apparatus on gun barrels for the pur- 
pose of aiming, but it makes no difference 
in the effect of canting whether the sight- 
ing device be a telescope or iron sights, or 
the sighting radius be 6 inches or 3 feet. 
It doesn’t matter if the rear sight is an 
open hunting sight or a target aperture. 
The front sight may be a flat-top post, a 
hooded aperture, an inverted V, an ivory 
bead, a blade, or a de-luxe model gold- 
plated door knob—the effects of canting 
will remain the same as to direction. 

It is obvious that sights must be so 
arranged that the line of sight can be made 
to intersect the line of bore if they are to 
be usable. In everday English, most 
shooters like to have their bullets strike 
on or above the line of aim, and prac- 
tically nobody sights a gun in to hit 2 
feet below the line of sight at 50 yards! 

Now we are approaching a definite rule. 
There is nothing mysterious about it and 
it is simply this: “If the aiming gadgets 
are on the top side of the barrel, and the 
line of bore be made to intersect the lateral 
plane of the line of sight, and the piece 
be canted, it will shoot to the direction of 
cant, and low.” Since we are not much 
concerned with the theory, but only with 
the practical application of it, the practical 
application would be stated thus: “When 
a gun is canted it will shoot to the direc- 
tion of cant, and slightly low.” For ex- 
ample, look at Figure 3 in the accompany- 
ing drawing. Taking the black line (the 
line of sight) as an axis, cant the gun a full 
90 degrees to the right (clockwise) as in 
Figure 4 (sight elevation exaggerated), and 
notice where the line of bore points. Im- 
agine where the bullet would strike at 
1,000 yards under these conditions. Since 
the attraction of gravity remains constant, 
it can be clearly seen that the bullet would 
strike away to the right, and away low. 
Thus the rule is definitely proved. 

Like most rules, this one has an excep- 
tion, but it is so absolutely useless that it 
needs no consideration. It has been my 
experience, however, that this one excep- 
tion is the basis of all confusion that 
exists in the minds of those shooters who 


have never given any thought to the prob- 
lem; so it might be well to mention it. 
It holds only at point-blank range, where 
the line of sight cannot be given sufficient 
elevation to take care of the difference in 
height between the line of bore and the 
line of sight. When the bullet has not yet 
risen high enough to meet or intersect the 
line of sight, the rule does not apply, and 
the reverse is true. At this range, if the 
piece be canted the bullet will strike in the 
opposite direction from the cant. This 
exception has no practical significance at 
any time, and is best forgotten, since sights 
on any firearm must cause the line of aim 
to meet or intersect the line of bore if they 
are to be usable. 

Now that we have the rule established, 
let’s jump onto the figures. The ballistic 
tables that I now have available on .30- 
caliber Springfield M. 1. ammunition, 172- 
grain boat-tail bullet with muzzle velocity 
2,640 f.-s., give 37 minutes as the required 
elevation from point-blank to 1,000 yards. 
That means 370 inches or 30.83 feet at the 
target. Now, if the piece be revolved on 
the line of sight as an axis, as in Figures 
3 and 4, the point of impact will fall on 
the circumference of a circle at 1,000 yards 
whose radius is 30.85 feet (see Figure 
2). Checking the figures in the sketch, 
we find that 5 degrees of cant causes the 
shot to strike 3234 inches out, or almost 
to the 2 line! 

The crude methods of testing that I 
have available show that standard velocity 
.22 e. r. ammunition has a drop somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 13 inches at 100 
yards. Therefore, in Figure 1, if the piece 
be revolved on the line of sight, the point 
of impact will fall on the circumference 
of a circle whose radius is 13 inches at 
100 yards, of course. Five degrees of 
cant will place the shot 1.13 inches out; 
but only .05 of an inch low, or less than 
one quarter of the bullet diameter! These 
figures work out exactly when the point 
of aim coincides with the point of impact, 
as when a scope or an aperture front 
sight is used; but when a post is used and 
the hold is at 6 o’clock, the difference be- 
tween the point of aim and the point of 
impact must be added to the bullet drop 
to obtain correct figures. Practically, this 
dope will suffice in all cases, since almost 
all small-bore shooters use aperture front 
sights in tough competition. In big-bore 
shooting, adding one-half the diameter of 
the bull to the 30-foot drop at 1,000 yards 
doesn’t change the computations much. 

In pistol shooting the effects of canting 
are very small. The human error is so 
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great, the ranges so short, and the bulls- 
eyes so large, that for all practical pur- 
poses canting ceases to be a worry and can 
be disregarded. At 20 yards on the Stand- 
ard American target, a .38 Special has a 
déviation of less than %4 inch for the 
5-degree cant illustrated in Figure 6. As 
this is about the maximum error, and the 
result is less than the diameter of the 
bullet, the matter is negligible. 

We now have facts enough about big- 
bore, small-bore and pistol to start draw- 
ing a few conclusions. Is it not reasonable 
to believe that canting causes a mighty 
big percentage of everyone’s “windage” 
troubles? In big-bore shooting, some 
shooters seem to have the idea that they 
can detect the difference between a canted 
shot and one gotten off in adverse wind 
conditions from the fact that a canted 
shot would be low. This is not the case 
at the lomger ranges, since at 1,000 yards 
the theoretical point of impact walks 
right off the paper when only 5 inches 
low; and, considering the average 15- 
inch group, canted 
shots are impos- 
sible to detect 
from the ordinary 
variation in eleva- 
tion. Therefore, 
after the shot has B- 
gone there is no R- Radius 
way in which to 
tell the difference 
between canting 
and “a little puff 
of wind.” I have 
noticed beginners 
sweating and fum- 
ing, cranking their 
windage screw all 
the way from zero 
out to 2 points,and 
back again, when 
all the “wind” was 
happening behind 
the muzzle. I have 
seen a good “bull- 
gun operator” take 
a scope-sighted, 
heavy-barrel rifle 
from another ex- 
pert in a team 
match, and require 
a whole point more 
windage for no ap- 
parent reason. I 
have seen small- 
bore shooters stick 
‘em right in the 
middle on the first 
bull of a 2-bull 
target, only to have 
their groups move 
clear out into the 
9 ring when they 
changed to another 
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bull. I have witnessed many a friendly ar- 
gument between two good big-bore shots, 
coming off the line at the same time, as to 
how much “wind” it took to keep them in 
the middle. 

I suppose every veteran small-bore 
shooter has at one time or another had 
the harrowing experience of being in a 
big match under pressure and having his 
group go plumb haywire. He tunes in on 
his sighter, and then, when his record target 
is put up—zing—a wide 8 on a perfect 
hold and good let-off! After a heart-to- 
heart talk with his coach they decide to 
take full correction. With all the pains 
at his command, the shooter lets off ‘an- 
other one, and—zip—a wide, juicy 9, al- 
most in the same place. He takes full cor- 
rection again, with the same result on a 
sight he knows is “right.” By this time he 
is having a brainstorm and is at the point 
of turning gray-headed with worry, won- 
dering why in the h— those little so and 
so’s won’t go in there. Brother, if you have 
ever been there you know what a heart- 
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breaking experience it is. But the next time 
any of these things happen, just put it 
down as canting, and ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred you will be right! 

After a little experience at handloading, 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
barrel makers are far ahead of the am- 
munition manufacturers in the struggle 
for accuracy; but I suppose we would 
still be getting a kick out of shooting at 
6-inch bulls at 100 yards if the ammuni- 
tion would do 5 inches. Nevertheless, the 
point is that few of us can get hold of guns 
and ammunition that will shoot better 
than a minute-and-a-half of angle. There- 
fore, in small-bore shooting on 2-inch bulls 
at 100 yards, if the group is perfectly cen- 
tered, which it seldom is, there is only a 
margin of 1% inch on each side for human 
error. I am well aware that a good rifle 
shot seldom if ever cants his gun as much 
as 5 degrees, or 1.13 inches at this range; 
but it is a common occurrence among be- 
ginners, so the illustrations were drawn 
with that as the 
maximum error. 
Since a cant of 
only 1 degree 
makes a difference 
of almost %4 inch 
at this range, and 
since it is almost 
humanly impos- 
sible to detect less 
than 1 degree of 
cant with the aper- 
ture front sight 
commonly in use, 
it must be seen 
that canting is a 


i ‘ big factorin wreck- 
rs . ing many possibles. 
~ oe The same _ thing 


applies to big-bore 
shooting, particu- 
larly at the long 
ranges where the 
groups are large 
and the canting 
error is more de- 
structive. 

In conclusion, I 
hope that it has 
been shown that 
canting is a matter 
that has received 
far less attention 
than it really de- 
serves. Anyway, 
why not try check- 
ing very carefully 
on your canting be- 
fore each shot, and 
see if you don’t 
have much less 
“wind” trouble? 
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The Development of the “Old Springfield” 


By PAUL B. JENKINS 


Advisor on Arms, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


N APRIL, 1865, immediately at the 
I close of the Civil War, when the 

United States War Department began 
to put into effect one of the greatest mili- 
tary lessons of that conflict—the superior- 
ity of the metallic cartridge breech-loader 
—an official board met to decide on such a 
rifle for the Army. Master Armorer E. S. 
Allin, of the Government’s Springfield 
Armory, had two excellent requisites for 
the success of the model gun which he 
submitted for the board’s inspection. He 
had a good idea for a strong, simple, easily 
manipulated breechblock—and he had a 
“pull’’! 

That his idea for a breech system was 
good, its survival (with many alterations) 
in the Service for the next 28 years amply 
proved. That his “pull” was equally good 
(was he not Master Armorer of the na- 
tion’s principal arsenal?), the fact that 
several better breech mechanisms than his 
that were submitted to the same body 
were rejected while his was accepted 
proved with equal conclusiveness. 

As a matter of history, the metallic- 
cartridge breech-loader had already dem- 
onstrated its practicability and efficiency 
by the date of the outbreak of the war, in 
1861. It was, however—in view of the 
nations’s chronic military unprepared- 
ness—hopeless to think of attempting 
speedily to produce such arms in numbers 
sufficient to equip the needed millions of 
men. Throughout the long struggle, ac- 
cordingly, the great majority of men un- 
der arms were compelled to use the muz- 
zle-loader, with its paper cartridges or 
loose ammunition, and the same ramrod 
method of getting the charge into the 
piece as was used by their grandfathers 
at Lexington and Concord, 80 years be- 
fore! (Ours, however, is not the only 
nation whose men-at-arms have ever and 
again been thus handicapped in the crisis 
hour. In 1914 certain Belgian infantry 
and more than one battery of French 
artillery went into action against the Ger- 
man military machine with rifles and can- 
non more than 40 years old!) Had it been 
otherwise with America—had half a dozen 
regiments in blue gone on the field of Bull 
Run with the then existent Spencer or 
Henry metallic-cartridge repeaters—the 
four long years of tragic internecine strife 
would have been prevented by half a day’s 
experience of the swift-repeated anni- 
hilating volleys of even those compara- 
tively crude arms. Such, however, is 
history; and it is likely ever to be thus 
with us, but little less than with China! 
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But in 1865 much had been learned 
from the preceding four years. Not only 
by the new administration—then mourn- 
ing the martyred Lincoln—but by a 
couple of million youthful ex-veterans and 
several hundred thousand young officers. 
Wherefore action was had; and the board 
convened. 

To abbreviate the story, the Allin gun 
was approved. With an enormous stock 
of muzzle-loaders on hand, it was stipu- 
lated that these must be convertible by 
whatever system was adopted for the new 
arm. Master Armorer Allin’s scheme was 
to cut these old guns off at the breech and 
screw thereon his proposed new action. 
Of this the main feature was the tip- 
over-forward breechblock, forming, when 
closed, a solid head behind the cartridge, 
and capable of being automatically locked 
home or unlocked for opening by a simple 
and ingenious latch-operated cam of which 
his model contained at least the essential 
idea. Allin’s breech action was arranged 
to handle a big rim-fire copper shell of .58 
caliber; and for the removal of the fired 
shell Mr. Allin’s extractor idea was cer- 
tainly, in modern parlance, “not so hot”! 
This he proposed to accomplish by none 
other than a rack and pinion arrangement, 
the pinion teeth being cut into the under 
edge of the tipping breechblock, and en- 
gaging similar teeth on a rod working in 
a slot, said rod to shove the empty shell 
backward “into the clear.” Much re- 
mained to be improved upon. Neither 
the firing pin nor the latch had springs; 
both rattled; the extractor was frail and 
given to balking; the original musket 
hammers, cupped to protect the shooter 
from flying bits of the old percussion 
caps, were retained. 

But the idea was there; Master Armorer 
Allin was doubtless there, too, and his 
gun was accepted. Action was had 
promptly; 5,000 of the guns were made, 
dated 1865 on the lock plate. Early in 
1866 they began to be issued for service 
tests by troops—the 12th Infantry was 
among the first to receive them—and in 
June and October of that year contracts 
for 1,600,000 rounds of ammunition were 
let to companies whose plants were al- 
ready equipped for the work because they 
had turned out the Spencer rifle’s similar 
ammunition during the war. All this am- 
munition was delivered between De- 
cember, 1866, and the following May. 

One wonders what they did with all that 
ammunition, for even before the last of 
it was delivered, the Government had 


greatly altered the gun, bringing out a new 
model, adopted in 1866 and so dated on 
the lock plate, different in caliber, in car- 
tridge, and in the ejector. (One thing 
they did with those now superseded 
Model 1865’s: they stored them away in 
arsenals and left them there; where as 
late as July, 1870, some 2,200 were so re- 
ported.) 

The new Model 1866 was a good deal of 
a gun. Still made from wartime muskets, 
these were bored smooth and a steel liner 
brazed and rifled to .50 caliber. The 
Model 1866 used a .50-70-450 cartridge, 
and in the course of the continual im- 
provements of the time in the manufac- 
ture of ammunition, seven slightly differ- 
ing cartridges were made for it between 
1866 and the close of 1873. All had cop- 
per cases, and inside primers set in the 
center of the head and exploded by the 
blow of the firing pin on the outside of the 
head directly over the primer. The new- 
caliber gun was also made in a “cadet” 
size, 7% inches shorter, with new barrel, 
and a new stock as well. It was, inci- 
dentally, a long time before Uncle Sam 
forgot his Model 1866 arm, as a lawsuit 
was started over its allegedly infringing on 
certain patents of the famous Col. Hiram 
Berdan, which eventually rivaled the 
famous Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce case, as it 
was in the courts for the next 24 years! 

The Model 1866 had long since gone 
by that time, however, for in September, 
1870, the Franco-Prussian war broke out 
and your Uncle Sam saw a marvelous 
opportunity to make a few dollars and 
get himself a new gun to boot, and the 
Model 1866 was called in, and in January, 
February and March of 1871, 28,287 of 
them were sold—and a lot more soon 
after. You may have two guesses as to 
what countries bought them—and both 
your guesses will be right! 

The new gun, the Model 1868, was 
much like the cadet model above men- 
tioned, with new stocks and barrels and 
two barrel bands instead of three. It had, 
from its name and date, evidently been in 
contemplation for some time, but none 
were made till the indicated sale was 
definitely a “deal.” A cadet model was 
also made, but was considered a new 
Model 1869, of which it is the sole rep- 
resentative. A further slight change (no 
more than shortening the tenon in front 
of the breechblock) gave rise to still an- 
other, the Model 1870, the date being 
now marked on top of the block for the 
first time. The idea of a shorter type for 
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use as a cavalry carbine evidently began 
to simmer in the minds of the War De- 
partment, for 313 were made with barrels 
shortened to 22 inches and the weight re- 
duced from the 9 pounds of the infantry 
weapon to only 714 pounds for the for- 
tunate horsemen. A carbine cartridge was 
also made, and was continued for the next 
22 years. 

How many remember the “small-bore 
controversy” of the earliest 1890’s that 
gave us our present .30 and similar cali- 
bers? They had a like agitation 59 years 
ago, resulting in the reduction of the Gov- 
ernment Army caliber to .45, considered 
an epochal change at the time. This was 
in the Model 1873, with which the “Old 
Springfield” began to be a corking good 
gun. In regulation infantry, cavalry car- 
bine, and cadet sizes, it presently acquired 
for the first time an outside primer, re- 


loadable cartridge, the .45-70-405. The 
barrels were of steel instead of iron as 
formerly, the rifling had 3 grooves, with 1 
turn in 22 inches, a stacking swivel was 
added, all metal parts were for the first 
time finished in dark color, and with a new 
rear sight it began to be discovered that— 
in a military single shot arm—the United 
States of America had as good as there 
was at that day. It was so good, indeed, 
that presently there was officially pro- 
duced a special “Officers’ Model 1875,” a 
handsome and really splendid arm, with 
checkered grip (a detachable pistol-grip 
added in 1877), buckhorn, peep and globe 
sights, and a “set” trigger! 

Then ensued the great bayonet contro- 
versy. Not less than seven different styles 
of bayonet were so vigorously boosted 
before the Department authorities that 
all were were issued for experimental use 


with the Model 1873 rifle. These were: 
the regulation triangular; a round-section 
cleaning-rod variety; a triangular-section 
ditto; the Rice-Chillingworth trowel 
bayonet; the Clitz cutting-edge spade 
bayonet; a sword bayonet, and ditto with 
saw-teeth on the back of the blade. For- 
tunately we did not have to go to war 
with any of these, as all but the regulation 
pattern soon passed into the limbo of the 
all-but-forgotten. Attempts to reintro- 
duce the cleaning-rod bayonet arose in 
1881, 1886 and 1888, and again 14 years 
later, for the Model 1903; but the first 
died out after 1,014 were made, and the 
last was squelched by President Roose- 
velt’s scorn, and the adoption of the 
present stanch blade at his orders. 

Mr. C. W. Sawyer comments that with 
the issue of the Model 1873 “there was 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MODEL 1873, ROD BAYONET; BUFFINGTON REAR SIGHT ADDED LATER 


MODEL 1884, ROD BAYONET; USED IN 65TH N. Y. INFANTRY 
. MODEL 1875, OFFICERS’ RIFLE, DETACHABLE PISTOL-GRIP OF 1877. 
- MODEL 1879, BUFFINGTON REAR SIGHT ADDED LATER. HAS RICE-CHILLINGWORTH TROWEL BAYONET. BAYONET 


SCABBARD AND MUZZLE PROTECTOR 


on 


. MODEL 1873, WITH ALL CHANGES OF MODELS 1877 AND 1879 ADDED 
. MODEL 1873, FIRST CAVALRY CARBINE ISSUED 


HAS MODEL 1873 BREECHBLOCK 


9. MODEL 1884 (1873 BREECHBLOCK). ALTERED TO HEAVY-BARREL HUNTING RIFLE, USING LONG .45-80-500 CARTRIDGE; 
CHECKED GRIP AND FORE-END, “BUCKHORN” REAR SIGHT, CLEANING ROD IN FOUR SECTIONS IN TRAP 


UNDER BUTTPLATE 


10. MODEL 1873-1881 U. S. “SPRINGFIELD” SHOTGUN; 20 GAUGE 


FROM THE NUNNEMACHER FIREARMS COLLECTION, MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM. PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF 
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A Pair of Custom-Built Rifles 


from Germany 


IS summer a friend sent me two 
very fine German hand-made scope- 
sighted rifles. He wished me to work 

up charges for them, and hand load a quan- 
tity of ammunition for each rifle for use 
on a Canadian hunt this fall. He also 
wished both rifles sighted in for 250 yards 
and the scope drums marked accordingly. 
In addition, one rifle was to be sighted for 
400 yards as well, and the scope drum 
marked for this range. 

These rifles were the finest examples of 
hand work I have seen from Germany. 
They were just alike, with long, tapering 
barrels; rather light barrels, it seemed to 
me. The actions were different from any 
I have encountered. They were case- 
hardened and beautifully engraved, with 
the owner’s name inlaid in gold on the 
floor plates. The trigger guards had square 
backs, and the rifles had double set trig- 
gers. The lower guard tangs ran to the 
bottoms of the very fine full pistol grips. 
In addition to the conventional Mauser 
safety, both rifles had an additional safety 
on the left side of the stock just forward 
of the grip, or small, of the stock. These 
safeties were operated by pushing a small 
checked-steel button forward or back. 
When safe, a small letter S showed, inlaid 
in gold. In the forward, firing position, 
the checked button covered the letter. 


The bolt handles were of the Mann- 
licher type. This latter made a much 
thinner and flatter action, with no projec- 
tions as have our Springfields. Such an 
action is handier on a saddle and makes a 
much more symmetrical and better appear- 
ing arm. However, this type of bolt is 
much slower than the regular Mauser and 
Springfield bolts, and is about hopeless 
for any rapid-fire work. Bolt handles were 
engraved, and checked on the under side. 

Altogether this was a very fine ac- 
tion, and one that would form the basis 
of a splendid match or coyote rifle. 
Small levers released the floor plates 
and magazine springs, typical of many 
Mauser actions. 
Front triggers 
pulled off with 
a smooth, nor- 
mal pull, while 
the set triggers 
were easily ad- 
justed for any 
desired degree 
of lightness, 
yet refused to 
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By ELMER KEITH 


be jarred off. They were very clean and 
snappy. The very close and full pistol 
grip placed the hand just right for the 
trigger finger to fall on the front trigger. 
The rear or set trigger was very close to 
the guard. The flat back of the trigger 
guard greatly aided this fine hand fit. 
Grip caps were steel, case-hardened and 
engraved, with trap for extra front sight. 

The barrels had full ribs, with a ramp 
for the front sight. Then to top it off, 
they spoiled much of the stiffness of the 
barrels by slotting the ribs for about the 
poorest type of open rear sight, with a 
V-notch. This rear iron sight was abso- 
lutely hopeless. The front sight cover 
was in the same class, being too small to 
shoot through and about worthless as a 
front-sight projector, as any little knock 
would disengage it from the sight ramp. 
Front sights were good caterpillar-type 
gold beads. 

Both barrels were chambered for a Ger- 
man 7-mm. cartridge, very similar in size 
and shape to the 8-mm. German Army 
cartridge, and of about the same outside 
dimensions as our .30-’06 case, with ex- 
ception of the neck. A cartridge superior 
to the common 7-mm. in ballistics, but 
very much inferior to the new Askins- 
Dubiel 7-mm. Magnum case, though it 
held about the same dose of No. 17% 
du Pont. This German case has an abrupt 
shoulder like the .30-’06, of thin brass. 

Both barrels were well bored and rifled, 
with a groove diameter of .284”. Cham- 
bers seemed O. K., but one rifle had ex- 
cessive headspace. If cases or chamber 
were slightly oiled—a very bad and dan- 
gerous practice—the primers would stay in 
the cases, but if the chamber and case were 
dry, as they should be, the primer always 
drove back, sometimes remaining in the 
case and sometimes not. Certainly that 
German riflemaker did not use a head- 
space gauge, or check the headspacing with 
a loaded cartridge. I had to load this 
rifle one grain of powder lighter than its 


ONE OF THE RIFLES WITH THE CHEEK-PIECE IN THE ELEVATED POSITION 
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partner, and was very dubious about its 
performance in the game fields. Person- 
ally, I would not attempt a hunt, or even 
target practice, with any rifle having such 
poor headspacing. The headspace in the 
other rifle was O. K., and I experienced 
no trouble in the functioning of this rifle. 
The next joker I encountered was the 
throating. Both rifles had excessively 
long throats, and I could not see any rea- 
son for it unless this particular maker 
wished to show his customers that his 
rifles would handle a heavy charge of 
powder. Such long throats cannot help 
the centering of the bullet, and are bound 
to let a lot of gas escape past the bullet 
before the latter enters the rifling, with 
consequent gas cutting and rapid wear of 
the throat, and a rapid falling off in accu- 
racy, especially at long range. I could 
drop a bullet into the throat, then insert 
a new necked case into the chamber and 
close the bolt on it without the case neck 
even touching the base of the bullet! 


In spite of all this, both these rifles 
stayed on a rock 4 inches square at 300 
yards for 5 shots each from bench rest. 
Explain it if you can; it upset all my gun 
religion. The only way I can account for 
such accuracy from these barrels is that 
the rifles were perfectly stocked, the 
chambers were good, and the long 170-gr. 
Western Tool & Copper Works and 75-gr. 
Western Cartridge Co. bullets managed to 
jump these excessively long throats with- 
out deforming. Also, the bullets no doubt 
upset to a perfect gas seal in the throats. 

The cartridge cases were rather thin 
and a trifle soft. They had Berdan 
primers, which were very soft and greatly 
handicapped me in my loading, not per- 
mitting anything near a maximum safe 
load. 

Both scopes were very good, having 
large, well-lighted fields—a trifle larger 
field than the new Noske scope. Both 
had the conventional German mount- 
ings. These mountings were par- 
ticularly well 
and closely fit- 
ted, however, 
scopes 
were removed 
and returned 
between shots 
without chang- 
ing the point of 
(Continued on 

page 30) 
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A Scientific Method of Patterning 
Shotguns and a Closer Analysis 
of the Shot Pattern 


VERY American sportsman knows 
that two factors decide the relative 
merits of shotgun patterns: the 

number of hits, or pattern percentage, 
and the regularity of the pellet distribu- 
tion over the area covered. A third fac- 
tor, which is generally far too little con- 
sidered by the average gunner, or else is 
misinterpreted, is the relative density of 
hits in the central part of the pattern. 

The pattern percentage is easy enough to 
count, but the judging of the regularity of 
pellet distribution, and especially the rela- 
tive density in the central part of the pat- 
tern, is largely a matter of good eyesight, 
and still better judging ability; this if the 
common method is used. 

Figures 1 and 2 show two patterns. The 
circles enclosing these patterns are 75 cm. 
(29%4”) in diameter. Now we will put up 
a small competition. The distance at which 
these patterns were shot is not known; nor 
is the shot size or the percentage. Can you 
tell if these patterns are cylinder, improved 
cylinder, quarter choke, half choke, modi- 
fied choke, or perhaps full choke? Mind 
you, the question is not what choke are the 
guns shooting these patterns, but only what 
choke are the patterns? I will subse- 


quently show that the method herein ex- 
FIGURE 1 
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By L. ERIC KROGIUS 


Note: Mr. Krogius has long used 
the method of pattern analysis de- 
scribed here, and has found it very 
useful. He has tried to write an 
article that could be readily under- 
stood by the average shotgun user 
who takes his shooting seriously, but 
has advised us that if any of our 
readers have difficulty in under- 
standing any part of the article, he 
will be glad to help them personally 
if they will write to him. 

Mr. Krogius’ address is: Berg- 
mansgatan 11.D.16, Helsingfors, 
Finland. We are sure he would ap- 
preciate it if persons writing to him 
would enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply.—EDITOR. | 








plained can determine this to the tenth 
decimal place if need be. So, make a fair 
guess, write the answer down, and then for- 
get all about it until the subsequent analy- 
sis of these patterns! 

Everyone knows that a full-choked gun 
will pattern more. or less densely in and 
around the center of impact, while the cir- 
cumferential area of the 30” circle will be 
relatively poorly covered. I understand 
that the very best full-choked American 
twelve bore will shoot into a 24” circle at 


40 yards. Most guns will spread over a 
30” circle at that distance, however. Any- 
way, we shall have a circumferential ring 
E, which may or may not be relatively 
poorly covered. (Fig. 3.) 

We will now enclose the central part of 
the pattern in a 10” circle, and call this 
central circle A, the density circle. It is 
obvious that a full-choked gun will cover 
this circle densely. (See Fig. 3.) It is 
equally obvious that a half-choked gun 
will cover this circle less densely, and 
that the hits in ring E will increase with 
this gun. The more so is the case with 
a quarter-choked gun, and increasingly 
more so with an improved cylinder. To 
put it metaphorically, the density will 
“evaporate” radially from the center of 
impact towards, and even far beyond, the 
ring E as the degree of choke is lessened. 
In the pattern of a true cylinder the den- 
sity will have “evaporated” totally in 
most cases. (See Fig. 4.) 

It is logical to assume that the ranging 
ability of a shotgun is governed largely by 
the relative density of its pattern in the 
central circle A. It is entirely wrong to 
judge the ranging ability only by the pat- 
tern percentage within the 30” circle. A 
well-shooting half choke may put as many 


FIGURE 2 
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pellets within the 
30” circle as a poor- 
shooting full choke, 
and may easily be 
mistaken for the lat- 
ter if only pattern 
percentage is con- 
sidered, and the 
judging of the den- 
sity is left to the 
very unreliable hu- 
man eye. I am sure 
such mistakes are 
rather common, and 
in many cases only 
the trained expert 
can see that “some- 
thing is rotten in 
Denmark” if a 
dense central part 
does not correspond 
well with a high pat- 
tern percentage. 

It is obvious, 
then, that density 
and percentage must 
be “married” to 
each other without 
any hope of divorce. But it is a one-sided 
marriage wherein percentage does not 
play the heroic part. Density has the 
whip-hand, and in spite of the fact that 
she is an “evaporating conception,” she 
holds poor percentage in leash. If den- 
sity feels like being “high” and mighty, 
she will demand of percentage that he 
should “rise” to the occasion; but if den- 
sity decides to “lie low,” and percentage 
nevertheless remains “standing,” she will 
simply pat him on the back and say: 
“You are a good boy!” But 
beware if percentage dares to 
sit down when density is on her 
feet! 

The degree of density is con- 
sequently one of the special 
characteristics of every shot- 
gun pattern, and we can make 
the following general state- 
ments: 

1. The relative merit of a 
shot pattern does not lie in a 
high or a low percentage, but 
in the degree of density at 
which this percentage is at- 
tained. 

2. Long range shooting de- 
mands a high degree of density 
in combination with a high per- 
centage. 

3. A low degree of density 
in combination with a relatively 
high percentage signifies a 
good, open-shooting gun; a gun 
especially suitable for short and 
medium range work. 

4. A high degree of density 
in combination with a low per- 
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FIGURE 3. FULL CHOKE PATTERN. 
HIGH DENSITY IN CIRCLE A. RING 
E POORLY COVERED 


centage signifies a poor shooting full-choke 
gun. 

5. A certain density consequently de- 
mands a certain percentage. 

Hence, the number of hits in circle A 
(Fig. 4) must stand in a certain relation 
to the number of hits in area E. If we 
can find a formula for calculating this 


relationship, this formula will enable us . 


to fix the exact density of every shotgun 
pattern, which density really is identical 
with the ballistic choke of the gun, which 


CYLINDER PATTERN. DENSITY EVAPORATING TO- 
WARD AND BEYOND THEE RING. LOW DENSITY IN CIRCLE A 















again is the only 
true choke, no mat- 
ter what the me- 
chanical choke may 
be. Then all judg- 
ing by sight is done 
away with, and we 
will get the true 
choke in exact fig- 
ures. 

But before we 
undertake to find 
this formula we 
must first consider 
the second factor— 
the regularity of 
pellet distribution, 
which also decides 
the relative merit of 
a shotgun pattern. 
We have stated that 
a certain density 
will demand a cer- 
tain percentage. 
This is not enough, 
however. A gun may 
show a high per- 
centage, but the pel- 
lets may disperse irregularly over the area 
covered, or group in clusters. If the case 
is a crass one even the tyro can see that 
something is wrong, but otherwise the 
judging of this irregularity by mere sight 
is a ticklish job, and, especially to the pro- 
fessional ballistician, a far from scientific 
and exact method. 

We have seen that poor percentage is 
bullied by his mate density. But mat- 
ters could be far worse, because percentage 
has a mother-in-law, the regularity of pel- 
let distribution, or covering 
ability, which last epithet we 
henceforth will give said dame. 
Now a very unusual thing hap- 
pens; dame covering ability in 
her turn is bullied by her son- 
in-law, percentage. I will 
shortly disclose how and what 
actually is meant by covering 
ability; but just now we will 
make a sixth general state- 
ment: 

6. A certain percentage de- 
mands a certain covering abil- 
ity. 

The System of Major 
Thiel 

In order to regulate 
the family affairs of 
density, percentage 
and covering ability, 
and, above every- 
thing else, to abolish 
the necessity of judg- 
ing by sight, the Ger- 
man ballistician and 
sportsman, Major 
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Thiel, invented his ingenious system of 
judging shotgun patterns and the general 
shooting qualities of shotguns. We are by 
now acquainted with the basic principles, 
and the apparently intricate system will 
consequently not be so very difficult to 
grasp. 

The system of Major Thiel was adopted 
by the German Testing Institution for 
Smallarms, Berlin-Wannsee, of which the 
major was for many years director. I may 
mention that this institution is a private 
association, formed with the chief object 
in view of establishing a closer coopera- 
tion between the arms and ammunition 
manufacturers and the shooting world. 
Memberships are open to the shooting 
fraternity the world over. 

Before dealing with 
this system in de- 
tail I will emphasize 
the fact that the find- 
ing of the formula for 


calculating density 
and the “geometric” 
method of judging 


covering ability did at 
first not give any defi- 
nite standards as far 
as the judging of the 
relative shooting 
quality of the gun it- 
self was concerned. 
These standards were 
fixed by the mean of 
the statistic material 
accumulated during a 
period of about forty 
years—a_ material 
based upon the test- 
ing of thousands of 
guns and the shooting 
of some 25,000 pat- 
terns. The _ tables 
given in this article 
are based upon these 
statistics. We will first deal with the den- 
sity more fully. 


Density, or True “Ballistic Choke” 


We have stated that if we can express 
the relationship between the number of 
hits in circle A and in ring E by means 
of a formula we can calculate the exact 
density of every pattern and every gun. 
In Europe (except England) the standard 
testing range generally is 35 meters (38.3 
yards) and the diameter of the testing 
circle 75 centimeters (2914”). Major 
Thiel divided the ordinary 75 cm. circle 
as shown by Fig. 5. We have thus: 

Diameter of circle A=252 millimeters. 


Area “« « “== square centi- 
meters. 


You will observe that the enclosed circle 
X would correspond to the American 24” 
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FIGURE 5. BASIC DENSITY 1:2%. 
AREA OF RING E 


circle if the diameter of same were not 
635.3 millimeters, or almost exactly 25”. 
We are not interested in the area of circle 
X as yet. The diameter of said circle only 
fixes the area of the important circle-ring 
E, which is 1,248 square centimeters. It 
will be seen that 212 x 449 = 1,247.5, or 
nearly exactly 1,248. Hence, the area of 
circle-ring E is 244 times as great as the 
area of circle A. 


This is basic for calculating the density. 
It is obvious that, if an equal number of 
pellets strike within circle A and ring E, 
the pattern is 214 times denser in A than 
in E, as the area of A is 214 times smaller 
than the area of E. The density in E 
then stands in a relation to the density in 
Aas1:2'%. This relationship is the basic 





AREA OF CIRCLE A 
1248 SQ.CM,. DIAMETER OF CIRCLE R 


figure of density, which expressed in a 
formula will be: 
24xA 10xA 


D(density) —= ———, or — for greater conven- 
E 4xE_ience. 





We will now in actual practice work out 
this basic figure of density, 1:24, which 
really is the ideal density for an all-round 
gun. Example: There are 45 hits within 
circle A and 45 hits within ring E. (See 
Fig. 5.) We then have: 

10xA 10x 45 








= = 2.5, 9:25 
4xE 4x45 

We will now return to Figs. 1 and 2 and 
calculate the density of these patterns. 
With the aid of a simple appliance ex- 
plained subsequently, we count hits within 
A and E and get: 

















10xA 10x19 
(Fig. 1) = = 1.82, or 1:1.82 
4xE 4x26 
10xA 10 x 24 
(Fig. 2) = == 3.333333....., @& 1:3.33 
4xE 4x18 


Now, what is a density of 1:1.82 and 
1:3.33? The Berlin Institution gives the 
following general statement: 


Taste I 
Low density = 1:1.25 to 1:2.00 
Medium *“ =1:2.25 to 1:3.00 
High “« S=hS3s0t4o 
Very high = 1:4.25 to 1:5.00 


This table does not signify much to the 
American sportsman, however. We must 
find a comparison; but here we encounter 
a difficulty, as the Thiel system com- 
pletely ignores mechanical choke as well 
as pattern percentage when judging the 
“ballistic choke” of shot- 
guns. The density, or in 
German, “Verdichtung,” 
is the deciding factor, as 
stated. A gun patterning 
densely is a full choke, no 
matter the percentage. If 
the density is high and the 
percentage low, it is a poor 
shooting full choke, that’s 
all. But for the benefit of 
the American sportsman I 
will hazard drawing up the 
following table. 

We find from Table 
II that the pattern in 
Fig. 1 is a rather open 
quarter-choke pat- 
tern, and that in Fig. 
2 is a full-choke pat- 
tern. This proves that 
the formula will give the 
true “ballistic choke” or 
density of a pattern (not 
gun) at all ranges, and 
without the percentage or 
the shot size being known. 
Now, what have we found? That the ac- 
tual density of the gun itself is fixed by 
the mean figure of density of a series of 
at least 5 shots at the standard testing 
range of 35 meters (38.3 yards). I will 
now mention that patterns Figs. 1 and 2 
were actually shot at the standard range. 
We shall return to these patterns later, 
and analyze them more fully. 


TABLE II. 


Very low density = 1:0.85 to 1:1.00 true cylinder. 
Low density = 1:1.25 to 1:2.00 improved cyl- 


499 SQ. CM. 
635.3 MM. 


inder — % 
choke. 
Medium density == 1:2.25 to 1:3.00 half _choke— 
% choke. 
High density == 1:3.25 to 1:4.00 = full choke. 
Very high “ == 1:4.25 to 1:5.00 = heavy choke. 


Regularity of Density 


A well shooting gun should show great 
regularity of density from shot to shot. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Why the Buffalo Disappeared 


By E. A. BRININSTOOL 


terminate the big buffalo herds, 

when there were apparently count- 
less hundreds of thousands of these big 
animals on the plains?” is a question that 
is often asked by the younger generation 
of hunters of today. 


“He. could the hunters totally ex- “4 


John Cook, an old buffalo hunter, gave 


me an inkling as to the manner in which 
this was done. Cook hunted the animals 
for their hides alone. At that time the 
buffalo were being slaughtered solely for 
their hides, the meat being left to rot on 
the prairie, save such amount as was 
needed for the hunters’ consumption. 

It was down along the Canadian River 
where Cook and his partner caught up 
with one of the immense herds as it was 
working its way north. 

“We had been in this camp about three 
days,” said Cook, “when I made the big- 
gest killing, for a single shoot, in all my 
three years’ buffalo hunting. 

“It happened about midday. The 
weather was quite hot, for it was now the 
latter part of June. These buffalo were 
undoubtedly very thirsty, for they came 
down to the stream from a broad plain to 
the northwest, and had probably been 
bombarded from the Beaver Creek waters 
to the north when they were in a thirsty 
condition. 

“There must have been more than a 
thousand in the herd. They came onto 
the creek in a wild, pell-mell run. After 
drinking, they came out on a flat about 
150 yards from the creek on the opposite 
side from which they had entered it. 
There they stopped and commenced to lie 
down. ” 

“At this time they had all shed their last 
year’s growth of hair. Some of them. that 
were standing were apparently sound 
asleep. I was not more than 80 steps away 
when I commenced to shoot. They were 
a mixed herd—very old and young bulls, 
old and younger cows, then all ages, from 
little red spring calves up. 

“T shot a tremendous large bull first. 
All he did was to cringe a little. Not half 
of those lying down arose at the report of 
the gun. 
shots, those closest to me moved off a little 
toward the creek. Getting in a good shot 
at the leader, I stopped him, and that 
stopped the rest. 

“T now had what I had so often heard 


about, but had never before actually,- 


seen—a ‘stand,’ as it was called. Charlie 
Hart, an old buffalo hunter with whom I 
had shot, had given me some good pointers 
on how to manage a ‘stand’ if I ever got 
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After making three good dead+ 





one. He told me not to shoot fast enough 
to heat the gun barrel to overexpansion; 
to always try to hit the outside members 
of the herd; to shoot at any that started 
to walk away, unless they appeared to be 
so mortally wounded that they could not 
escape. He said that with an overex- 
panded gun barrel, the ball would go wob- 
bling, and would be liable to break a leg, 
which might start the herd to bolting. 

“After I had killed 25 that I knew of, 
the smoke from the gun commenced to 
hang low, and was slow in disappearing. 
So I shifted my position, and in so doing, 
got in closer yet. I had shot perhaps half 
a dozen times, when I heard a shrill 
whistle. Looking around, I saw my part- 
ner on all fours creeping toward me. He 
said, ‘Go ahead; take it easy; I am coming 
with more cartridges.’ 

“He crawled right up to my side with an 
extra gun and a sack of cartridges for it. 
He also had a canteen of water. He asked 
if the gun was shooting all right. I told 
him that it was, but that the barrel was 
getting pretty warm. He then told me to 
use the gun he had brought, and let mine 
cool off a little while. We exchanged guns, 
and I commenced shooting again. 

“Even while I was shooting buffalo that 
had not been shot at all, some would lie 
down, apparently unconcerned about the 
destruction going on around them. I fired 
slowly and deliberately. My partner 
poured some water from the canteen down 
the muzzle of the gun, then pulled down 
the breech-block and let the water run out. 
He then ran a greased rag through the bar- 





rel, leaving the breech-block open for a 
time, thus cooling the barrel, in order to 
have the gun ready for use again when my 
own gun got too warm, 

“Finally I laid the gun down and said, 
‘Charlie, you go ahead and finish the job.’ 

“He said, ‘No; take this gun and go on; 
this is the greatest sight I ever beheld.’ So 
I took his gun and commenced again. I 
would shoot five or six times, wipe out the 
gun, and we would comment, in a low tone, 
on the apparent stupidity of the herd. Some 
came back and stood by the dead ones; 
some would hook them as they lay dead. 

“T kept this work up for as much as an 
hour and a quarter, when I changed guns 
again. At the first shot from the fresh 
gun, I broke the hind leg of a big bull 
standing on the outer edge of the herd and 
about 90 yards from me. He commenced 
cavorting around, with the broken leg 
flopping as he hopped about. 

“He finally broke in through the midst 
of the band and my ‘stand.’ They all 
began to follow him, so I, with the big 
.50-caliber Sharps—which I now took from 
my partner—commenced a rear attack, 
my partner putting fresh cartridges in his 
belt which I was wearing; and with the 
belt about half full and several in one 
pocket, and a half dozen shells in my left 
hand, I moved up to a dead buffalo and, 
resting the gun across the carcass, I got 
in several good shots, when I again moved 
up and on through the line of dead ani- 
mals, where I fired three more shots and 
then quit. 

“As I walked back through where the 
carcasses lay the thickest, I could not help 
thinking I had done wrong to make such a 
slaughter for the hides alone—but then, 
‘everybody was doin’ it,’ and I kidded 
myself that I might as well get some 
money out of the game as somebody else. 

“In counting the carcasses as they lay, 
I had killed just 88, all within a couple of 
hours’ time, and several left the ground 
with bad wounds through which they would 
eventually die. The skinners then came 
on, and by the time it was too dark to 
work further, had skinned 59 of the 88 
carcasses.” 

As there were thousands of men hunting 
the buffalo solely for their hides, killing 
thousands of the animals daily, it is easy 
to see why the buffalo disappeared so 
rapidly, and why the great herds were 
wiped out in the space of but a few years. 
It was, without any question, the greatest 
slaughter of the greatest number of the 
greatest game animal of any one species 
in all the world’s history. 
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The time has come, the walrus said, 
To talk of many things: 
Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
And cabbages and kings. 
—“Alice in Wonderland.” 


HE time is always ripe to pass 

along a handy kink to a brother 

shooter. It would be a fairly safe 
wager that every reader of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN has a score or more of 
mighty useful little kinks in his bag of 
tricks—kinks that he evolved himself in 
the course of his gun tinkering. Perhaps 
a simple mechanical improvement to some 
device such as a powder measure or a 
telescope stand. Possibly a better way 
of keeping his score book or data taken 
therefrom. Maybe a clever yet simple 
system of filing away notes and clippings 
for ready reference. 

Such little scattered items are the 
“shoes and ships and sealing wax” of 
the shooting game; not closely related, 
perhaps, but all very useful in the right 
place at the right time. When you 
stumble onto some useful kink, pass it 
along. None of us is so good at this 
game of “triggernometry” that he can- 
not learn something from a fellow rifle- 
man, and the day of keeping secrets in the 
shooting game has long since passed. 

By way of starting the ball, here are 
a few kinks that I 
have found handy. 
Nothing startlingly 
clever about them 
—merely a little 
trick or two that 
someone else might 
find useful. If the 
shoes don’t fit, or 
the ships are not 
suited to your 
needs, possibly a 
bit of sealing wax 
is just what you 
want. 


Metal Fouling 


First of all, hark 
ye, ye knights of 
ammonia dope! 
Many shooters, 
for reasons of 
economy, still use 
a great deal of the 
old, cupro-nickel- 
jacketed service 


By J. E. BERNS 


ammunition and are therefore slaves to 
the ammonia metal-fouling solution. In- 
stead of the trouble of administering a 
dose of ammonia dope to your barrel after 
each day’s shooting would you not rather 
expend one extra clip of the same war- 
time ammunition that fouled the gun to 
get rid of the fouling? Then proceed as 
follows: Pull the bullets from five car- 
tridges, dump out about half the powder, 
replace the bullets and fire them through 
the metal-fouled barrel. Exit metal foul- 
ing! An empty .45 service pistol car- 
tridge case will hold just about half the 
powder charge of the old service rifle 
ammunition. 

Another kink supplementary to this: 
If you prepare some of these squib loads 
in advance, reverse the bullets when re- 
placing them. This to avoid the possi- 
bility of getting them mixed with your 
full loads. Yes, you may fire them that 
way, too. 

Two or three such squib loads are 
usually sufficient to remove the slight 
accumulation of one day on the range. 
But the old service ammunition is nearly 
always plentiful, wherefore I use five to 
be more certain. Of course, the regular 
cleaning with water or Chloroil must 
follow, but doping for metal fouling will 
seldom, if ever, be necessary. 
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“Shoes and Ships and Sealing Wax” 


Movable Bullseyes 


Those who, like myself, do consider- 
able shooting to test for accuracy or 
to sight-in rifles in places remote from 
a regular range, will find it convenient 
to carry a portable bullseye or aiming 
point. Cut the bullseye from cardboard 
to whatever size desired, paint it black 
(black drawing ink is ideal for this), 
and when ready to fire, thumb-tack it 
to a blank sheet of paper and run a 
pencil line around the bull. This stunt 
obviates the work of painting a bulls- 
eye on each target used. The card- 
board bull will still be a good aiming 
point after it has been used on a num- 
ber of targets and is well riddled. 
Also, this bull can be shifted about on 
the same target so that several test 
groups can be fired on one sheet. The 
penciled outline records where the aim- 
ing point was in relation to the group 
obtained. 


A Better Aiming Mark 


Instead of the conventional round 
bullseye for group shooting I prefer the 
inverted T type aiming point. These, 
also, I make of cardboard. For ’scope 
sights with cross-hairs or with flat-top 
post reticule they are ideal, and I find 
them much better than a round bullseye 
for use with any flat-topped metallic front 
sight. Not so good 
with a bead sight. 

The arms of 
the “T” can, of 
course, be made 
any size desired. 
I find a width of 
2 inches about 
right for 200 
yards with ’scope 
or 100 with iron 
sight. A  flat-top- 
ped front sight 
can be brought up 
to the flat bottom 
edge of such an 
aiming point with 
greater certainty 
than it can be to 
the curved edge of 
a round bull, and 
the vertical arm of 
the inverted “T” 
can readily be cen- 
tered over the mid- 
dle of the sight. 
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The S. A. Colt sans Hammer 
Notches 


I have several times been asked how 
to overcome the inconvenience of load- 
ing and unloading the triggerless New- 
man-Colt or any other single-action Colt 
from which the hammer notches have 
been removed. In order to turn the 
cylinder of the S. A. the hammer must 
be held at the half-cock position. It és 
inconvenient and slow to load and un- 
load if one attempts holding the hammer 
back with thumb on the spur, but all in- 
convenience and slowness can be elimi- 
nated by reaching a bit farther with the 
left thumb, placing that member over 
the face of the hammer just above the 
firing pin. The fleshy part of thumb 
end, wedged in between hammer face 
and frame, will hold the hammer at half- 
cock without any muscular effort what- 
ever. The cylinder is then turned with 
the left index finger while the right 
hand manipulates the ejector rod or 
inserts cartridges. 

Hammer notches in the single-action 
Colt are a useless nuisance to the man 
who knows how to properly handle the 
gun. The gun should always be carried 
with an empty chamber under the ham- 
mer whether notches are removed or 
not. 


Revolver Trigger Guards 


A man with long fingers is apt to be 
clumsy “bout quickly getting his trigger 





About 30 years ago I lived on the banks 
of the Split Rock River in the eastern part 
of South Dakota. About two miles south 
of our home there was a great fissure in 
the earth through which the river flowed 
deeply for about half-a-mile. This deep 
water contained some giant great northern 
pike and black bass in those days. One 
muggy day in early fall, having nothing 
better to do, I invited a friend to walk 
down to this place, which was (and still 
is) called the Palisades, to try our skill 
with the pike. 

Thinking there might be a chance to 
knock over a coyote or something on the 
way, I picked up a new .30-30 Marlin rifle 
with the remark, “Guess I'll take this 
along.” My companion protested that it 
might be pretty heavy to carry back if we 
caught a load of fish. Realizing the truth 
of this, I set the Marlin in the corner and 
took down a .32-caliber rim-fire Stevens 
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finger into some of our revolver trigger 
guards, particularly inside a pocket. The 
trouble can be cured by cutting away 
the forward portion of the guard. If 
this be done properly and the worked- 
over parts carefully finished, appearance 
will not suffer. The remaining portion 
of the trigger guard should be left long 
enough to extend forward beyond the 
end of the trigger. It will then “guard” 
the trigger quite as effectively as it ever 
did. The remaining end of guard should 
be given a slight downward dip, which 
not only improves the appearance of the 
finished job but makes a larger opening 
for the trigger finger to swing into. This 
stunt works very well on the single- 
action Colt, even for holster use. On 
the Police Positive Special Colt, carried 
in a pocket by anyone with long fingers, 
it is particularly desirable. With a gun 
so modified, instead of poking at a small 
opening, the finger swings into place with 
nothing to interfere. 

Don’t try the foregoing modification 
on the Smith & Wesson Safety Hammer- 
less. The guard on that excellent little 
gun has to be all there or it will not stay 
with the frame. Investigation will show 
why. 

Your Armory 


Every man who does much shooting 
should, if possible, have an armory; a 
room, though no larger than a big pack- 
ing box, where all shooting paraphernalia 
can be kept together and where gun- 
cleaning gear is kept conveniently ready 





A Close One 


By O. Royce 


pocket rifle, with 18-inch barrel and skele- 
ton stock, which I had acquired a short 
time previously. 

On our way we crossed the Split Rock 
on a high bridge. When about halfway 
across the bridge I happened to glance up 
the river and saw, about 150 yards up 
stream, on a flat rock in about midstream, 
what I took to be a muskrat haunched up 
and eating a morsel of shellfish. 

With the remark to my companion, 
“Watch me get that rat,” I shoved a .32 
long into the little tip-up, dropped down 
on one knee, took careful aim, and fired. 
The bullet fell short and the rat squirmed 
about as they will when disturbed. Load- 
ing again I remarked, “Bet I get him this 
time.” I elevated the sight, took careful 
aim, and squeezed her off. At the crack 
of the rifle, with a scream I shall hear the 
rest of my life, out from behind the rock 
there plunged into deep water a nude 
twelve-year-old boy. In about the time 


for use. Friend wife probably wears a 
sour look even if she says nothing when 
you clutter up the kitchen with a lot 
of rods, patches, bottles and guns (not 
to mention your own silly presence) 
every time you come in from an after- 
noon’s shooting. Also, it more than 
doubles your own work if you must 
gather said rods, patches, bottles, etc., 
together before getting started, and again 
stow them away after finishing. 

My own armory is a room 7 by 7 feet, 
formerly used as a storeroom. It is 
neither elaborate nor pretty but serves 
its purpose very well indeed. A packing 
box constitutes the gun-cleaning bench. 
Cleaning dope and a cigar box full of 
patches are permanently parked thereon, 
and cleaning rods are laid on hooks along- 
side the box.. Guns are hung on the wall 
above. Boots, hunting clothes, fishing 
gear, etc., are also kept in this room. 
With a place of refuge of this sort at 
his disposal, a man returning from a day 
afield or on the range has only to 
maneuver his way to the armory without 
his good wife seeing his muddy boots 
cross her sacred floor, and he is safe. 
Take ‘t from me, practice will make you 
quite skilful at this. 

To conclude somewhat as we began: 


The time has come, the gunbug said, 
To talk of many things; 
Of sights and stocks and loading tools 
And triggerguards and slings. 
—Alex in Gunnerland. 


it would take to draw a deep breath I be- 
came so weak that my knees refused to 
support my weight, and I sat down heavily 
on the rail. Even when the boy came 
blowing up out of the water with the re- 
mark, ‘“‘Think you're a h— of a good shot, 
don’t you, but you didn’t get me that 
time!” I could hardly get to my feet. 
The bullet had hit the rock just below his 
forehead, and glanced over without touch- 
ing him. 

A half-mile from any human habitation; 
a flat rock in midstream; just the top of 
a head showing, covered with a shock of 
hair the color of a rat. You woodchuck 
hunters, take note: Since that experience I 
have been mighty sure what I shoot at, 
and a good set of glasses always goes with 
me. I still feel a tremor go up my back 
when I think how near I came to taking 
the .30-30 that day! Did we get any 
pike? That was over thirty years ago— 
I don’t remember. 
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The time has come, the walrus said, 
To talk of many things: 
Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
And cabbages and kings. 
—“Alice in Wonderland.” 


HE time is always ripe to pass 
i along a handy kink to a brother 
shooter. It would be a fairly safe 
wager that every reader of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN has a score or more of 
mighty useful little kinks in his bag of 
tricks—kinks that he evolved himself in 
the course of his gun tinkering. Perhaps 
a simple mechanical improvement to some 
device such as a powder measure or a 
telescope stand. Possibly a better way 
of keeping his score book or data taken 
therefrom. Maybe a clever yet simple 
system of filing away notes and clippings 
for ready reference. 


Such little scattered items are the 
“shoes and ships and sealing wax” of 
the shooting game; not closely related, 
perhaps, but all very useful in the right 
place at the right time. When you 
stumble onto some useful kink, pass it 
along. None of us is so good at this 
game of “triggernometry” that he can- 
not learn something from a fellow rifle- 
man, and the day of keeping secrets in the 
shooting game has long since passed. 

By way of starting the ball, here are 
a few kinks that I 
have found handy. 
Nothing startlingly 
clever about them a 
—merely a little 
trick or two that 
someone else might i 
find useful. Ifthe =m 
shoes don’t fit, or 
the ships are not 
suited to your 
needs, possibly a 
bit of sealing wax 
is just what you 
want. 





Metal Fouling 


First of all, hark 
ye, ye knights of 
ammonia dope! 
Many shooters, 
for reasons of 
economy, still use 
a great deal of the 
old, cupro-nickel- ato 
jacketed service 
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By J. E. BERNS 


ammunition and are therefore slaves to 
the ammonia metal-fouling solution. In- 
stead of the trouble of administering a 


, dose of ammonia dope to your barrel after 


each day’s shooting would you not rather 
expend one extra clip of the same war- 
time ammunition that fouled the gun to 
get rid of the fouling? Then proceed as 
follows: Pull the bullets from five car- 
tridges, dump out about half the powder, 
replace the bullets and fire them through 
the metal-fouled barrel. Exit metal foul- 
ing! An empty .45 service pistol car- 
tridge case will hold just about half the 
powder charge of the old service rifle 
ammunition. 

Another kink supplementary to this: 
If you prepare some of these squib loads 
in advance, reverse the bullets when re- 
placing them. This to avoid the possi- 
bility of getting them mixed with your 
full loads. Yes, you may fire them that 
way, too. 

Two or three such squib loads are 
usually sufficient to remove the slight 
accumulation of one day on the range. 
But the old service ammunition is nearly 
always plentiful, wherefore I use five to 
be more certain. Of course, the regular 
cleaning with water or Chloroi! must 
follow, but doping for metal fouling will 
seldom, if ever, be necessary. 


A CORNER OF A PRIVATE ARMORY. CONVENIENCE IS THE SOLE AIM 
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“Shoes and Ships and Sealing Wax” 


Movable Bullseyes 


Those who, like myself, do consider- 
able shooting to test for accuracy or 
to sight-in rifles in places remote from 
a regular range, will find it convenient 
to carry a portable bullseye or aiming 
point. Cut the bullseye from cardboard 
to whatever size desired, paint it black 
(black drawing ink is ideal for this), 
and when ready to fire, thumb-tack it 
to a blank sheet of paper and run a 
pencil line around the bull. This stunt 
obviates the work of painting a_bulls- 
eye on each target used. The card- 
board bull will still be a good aiming 
point after it has been used on a num- 
ber of targets and is well riddled. 
Also, this bull can be shifted about on 
the same target so that several test 
groups can be fired on one sheet. The 
penciled outline records where the aim- 
ing point was in relation to the group 
obtained. 


A Better Aiming Mark 


Instead of the conventional round 
bullseye for group shooting I prefer the 
inverted T type aiming point. These, 
also, I make of cardboard. For ’scope 
sights with cross-hairs or with flat-top 
post reticule they are ideal, and I find 
them much better than a round bullseye 
for use with any flat-topped metallic front 
sight. Not so good 
with a bead sight. 

The arms of 
the “IT” can. of 
course, be made 
any size desired. 
I find a width of 
2 inches about 
right for 200 
yards with ’scope 
or 100 with iron 
sight. A  flat-top- 
ped front sight 
can be brought up 
to the flat bottom 
edge of such an 
aiming point with 
greater certainty 
than it can be to 
the curved edge of 
a round bull, and 
the vertical arm of 
the inverted “T” 
can readily be cen- 
tered over the mid- 
dle of the sight. 
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The S. A. Colt sans Hammer 
Notches 


I have several times been asked how 
to overcome the inconvenience of load- 
ing and unloading the triggerless New- 
man-Colt or any other single-action Colt 
from which the hammer notches have 
been removed. In order to turn the 
cylinder of the S. A. the hammer must 
be held at the half-cock position. It is 
inconvenient and slow to load and un- 
load if one attempts holding the hammer 
back with thumb on the spur, but all in- 
convenience and slowness can be elimi- 
nated by reaching a bit farther with the 
left thumb, placing that member over 
the face of the hammer just above the 
firing pin. The fleshy part of thumb 
end, wedged in between hammer face 
and frame, will hold the hammer at half- 
cock without any muscular effort what- 
ever. The cylinder is then turned with 
the left index finger while the right 
hand manipulates the ejector rod or 
inserts cartridges. 

Hammer notches in the single-action 
Colt are a useless nuisance to the man 
who knows how to properly handle the 
gun. The gun should always be carried 
with an empty chamber under the ham- 
mer whether notches are removed or 
not. 


Revolver Trigger Guards 


A man with long fingers is apt to be 
clumsy about quickly getting his trigger 





About 30 years ago I lived on the banks 
of the Split Rock River in the eastern part 
of South Dakota. About two miles south 
of our home there was a great fissure in 
the earth through which the river flowed 
deeply for about half-a-mile. This deep 
water contained some giant great northern 
pike and black bass in those days. One 
muggy day in early fall, having nothing 
better to do, I invited a friend to walk 
down to this place, which was (and still 
is) called the Palisades, to try our skill 
with the pike. 

Thinking there might be a chance to 
knock over a coyote or something on the 
way, I picked up a new .30-30 Marlin rifle 
with the remark, “Guess I'll take this 
along.” My companion protested that it 
might be pretty heavy to carry back if we 
caught a load of fish. Realizing the truth 
of this, I set the Marlin in the corner and 
took down a .32-caliber rim-fire Stevens 
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finger into some of our revolver trigger 
guards, particularly inside a pocket. The 
trouble can be cured by cutting away 
the forward portion of the guard. If 
this be done properly and the worked- 
over parts carefully finished, appearance 
will not suffer. The remaining portion 
of the trigger guard should be left long 
enough to extend forward beyond the 
end of the trigger. It will then “guard” 
the trigger quite as effectively as it ever 
did. The remaining end of guard should 
be given a slight downward dip, which 
not only improves the appearance of the 
finished job but makes a larger opening 
for the trigger finger to swing into. This 
stunt works very well on the single- 
action Colt, even for holster use. On 
the Police Positive Special Colt, carried 
in a pocket by anyone with long fingers, 
it is particularly desirable. With a gun 
so modified, instead of poking at a small 
opening, the finger swings into place with 
nothing to interfere. 

Don’t try the foregoing modification 
on the Smith & Wesson Safety Hammer- 
less. The guard on that excellent little 
gun has to be all there or it will not stay 
with the frame. Investigation will show 
why. 

Your Armory 


Every man who does much shooting 
should, if possible, have an armory; a 
room, though no larger than a big pack- 
ing box, where all shooting paraphernalia 
can be kept together and where gun- 
cleaning gear is kept conveniently ready 


A Close One 


By O. Royce 


pocket rifle, with 18-inch barrel and skele- 
ton stock, which I had acquired a short 
time previously. 

On our way we crossed the Split Rock 
on a high bridge. When about halfway 
across the bridge I happened to glance up 
the river and saw, about 150 yards up 
stream, on a flat rock in about midstream, 
what I took to be a muskrat haunched up 
and eating a morsel of shellfish. 

With the remark to my companion, 
“Watch me get that rat,” I shoved a .32 
long into the little tip-up, dropped down 
on one knee, took careful aim, and fired. 
The bullet fell short and the rat squirmed 
about as they will when disturbed. Load- 
ing again I remarked, “Bet I get him this 
time.” I elevated the sight, took careful 
aim, and squeezed her off. At the crack 
of the rifle, with a scream I shall hear the 
rest of my life, out from behind the rock 
there plunged into deep water a nude 
twelve-year-old boy. In about the time 


for use. Friend wife probably wears a 
sour look even if she says nothing when 
you clutter up the kitchen with a lot 
of rods, patches, bottles and guns (not 
to mention your own silly presence) 
every time you come in from an after- 
noon’s shooting. Also, it more than 
doubles your own work if you must 
gather said rods, patches, bottles, etc., 
together before getting started, and again 
stow them away after finishing. 

My own armory is a room 7 by 7 feet, 
formerly used as a storeroom. It is 
neither elaborate nor pretty but serves 
its purpose very well indeed. A packing 
box constitutes the gun-cleaning bench. 
Cleaning dope and a cigar box full of 
patches are permanently parked thereon, 
and cleaning rods are laid on hooks along- 
side the box. Guns are hung on the wall 
above. Boots, hunting clothes, fishing 
gear, etc., are also kept in this room. 
With a place of refuge of this sort at 
his disposal, a man returning from a day 
afield or on the range has only to 
maneuver his way to the armory without 
his good wife seeing his muddy boots 
cross her sacred floor, and he is safe. 
Take ‘t from me, practice will make you 
quite skilful at this. 

To conclude somewhat as we began: 


The time has come, the gunbug said, 
To talk of many things; 
Of sights and stocks and loading tools 
And triggerguards and slings. 
—Alex in Gunnerland. 


it would take to draw a deep breath I be- 
came so weak that my knees refused to 
support my weight, and I sat down heavily 
on the rail. Even when the boy came 
blowing up out of the water with the re- 
mark, ‘“‘Think you’re a h— of a good shot, 
don’t you, but you didn’t get me that 
time!” I could hardly get to my feet. 
The bullet had hit the rock just below his 
forehead, and glanced over without touch- 
ing him. 

A half-mile from any human habitation; 
a flat rock in midstream; just the top of 
a head showing, covered with a shock of 
hair the color of a rat. You woodchuck 
hunters, take note: Since that experience I 
have been mighty sure what I shoot at, 
and a good set of glasses always goes with 
me. I still feel a tremor go up my back 
when I think how near I came to taking 
the .30-30 that day! Did we get any 
pike? That was over thirty years ago— 
I don’t remember. 
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“The” Hornet Rifle 


By Avsert L. GaAREIs 





E .22 center fire cartridge, known 
for decades in Austria as the “Vier- 
lingspatrone,” always was one of my fa- 
vorites. Back in 1896 I owned a repeat- 
ing rifle of Lancaster type which was 
adapted to handle four of those cartridges, 
and in later years I endeavored to secure 
a single-shot rifle of pleasing appearance 
for the same ammunition, but there was 
none made except the Winchester Single 
Shot. With a little consideration on the 
part of the manufacturers for the desires 
of the gun lover, that rifle could have been 
made to comply with the dictates of “gun- 
crankdom,” but the makers flatly refused 
to supply a tapered barrel and to finish 
the inside parts of the action, and the sug- 
gestion of having the revamping performed 
by an outside gunsmith did not appeal to 
me. In consequence I decided to abandon 
the idea of having a rifle made in the 
U.S. A. 

The World War intervened, and my de- 
sires were put to sleep until 1924, when 
I strolled into the showrooms of my old 
friends, Von Lengerke & Detmold, in New 
York, where my attention was attracted 
by a little rifle which looked rather fa- 
miliar. Upon closer examination it proved 
to be a “Mauserlein” single shot, built to 
shoot the .22 center-fire cartridge. It bore 
the name “Johann Springer’s Erben- 
Wien,” which accounted for the good im- 
pression it had made upon me. Well, the 
gun was mine within two minutes, and 
my dormant aspirations were awakened to 
new life. The acquisition of a four-barrel 
gun, .410, 410, .22 C.-F., .22 C.-F., anda 
target pistol in .22 C.-F., followed shortly. 
All of those guns were adapted to the 
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THE SPRINGER HORNET 


“Vierlingspatrone” loaded with smokeless 
powder and jacketed bullets, and they 
would shoot the old U. S. A. black powder 
lead-bullet cartridge with fairly good ac- 
curacy. 

I was now content with my artillery un- 
til early in 1930, when my attention was 
called to the newly developed “Hornet” 
cartridge. I immediately wrote to Joh. 
Springer’s Erben, giving specifications for 
a falling block miniature rifle for the new 
cartridge, and requesting an estimate of 
cost. The answer came in due course, but 
I admit it rather took my breath away. 
Subsequent appeals to several English and 
American gunmakers only served to turn 
the lack of breath into a state approaching 
asthma. The English firms offered their 
weapons at reasonable prices, but the rifles 
were adaptations of rather heavy actions, 
while the domestic craftsmen were willing 
to supply high power imported or Ameri- 
can bolt actions, or to use my own parts, at 
a cost exceeding even Springer’s made-to- 
order rifles! To make a long story short, 
after eighteen months of “convincing” 
correspondence, I succeeded in inducing 
the Springers to build a complete rifle ac- 
cording to my specifications in general, and 
theirs in particular. 

The final result is shown in the illustra- 
tions. It is a Springer falling block take- 
down sporting rifle of exquisite form and 
finish. The outside metal parts of the 
action show the beautiful, inimitable 
Springer finish in casehardening colors, 
and are beautifully engraved with French 
rosettes. The barrel is tapered and 
equipped with folding leaf rear and bead 
fore sight on ramp. A peep sight is con- 


THE BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 
SPRINGER ACTION 








cealed in the tang. The stock is made 
of Styrian Walnut of dark color. The 
rifle weighs about 5 pounds, and will make 
2-inch groups at 150 yards from rest. 
Although the illustrations show the ele- 
gance of form and give an idea of the ex- 
quisite finish, it is impossible to describe 
the “feel” of the rifle when it is put to 
shoulder. It seems as if the weapon were 
of its own accord “cuddling” up into the 
shooter’s embrace, and that it would be 
just impossible to miss the object aimed at. 





Do You Want a Chronograph? 


PON reading the article on the Lewis 
Chronograph in our November 1932 
issue, Mr. J. B. Miller of Lewisburg, Pa., 
who is an electrical engineer as well as a 
rifleman, brought the matter to the atten- 
tion. of an electrical manufacturing con- 
cern, with the suggestion that perhaps 
they might be interested in putting such 
a device on the market. The manufac- 
turers were interested, and correspond- 
ence ensued between themselves and Mr. 
Miller, the substance of which Mr. Miller 
has condensed into the following letter: 
“A 60 cycle, 110 volt, 3,600 r. p. m. 
synchronous motor of 1/15 h. p. rating 
can be purchased, if sufficient interest is 
shown to warrant, at prices ranging from 
about $28, if only one or two are sold, 
to about $17 if the number sold mounts 
up to 100 or more, The machines men- 
tioned will be equipped at the factory 
with the necessary shaft extension to give 
18” spacing between the ‘chucks’ or disc 
holders, which latter will also be built 
on at the factory and will be included in 
the prices mentioned. A base sufficiently 
high to permit operation on a plane sur- 
face will also be included. 

“Let me assure you that such an outfit 
will be much more satisfactory for gen- 
eral use by shooters without technical 
training than would any revamped induc- 
tion motor, as well as being about as 
cheap in the end. This machine would 
be built expressly for this purpose. The 
18” spacing between discs is essential if 
velocities of the order of 3,500 f.-s. are to 
be measured with any satisfactory degree 
of accuracy.” 

We at N. R. A. National Headquarters 
are interested in seeing a chronograph of 
this type placed on the market if our 
members want it; however, the N. R. A. 
is in no way connected with the sale or 
distribution of this chronograph, and we 
ask that all letters concerning it be sent 
direct to the manufacturers, The Electric 
Specialty Company, Stamford, Conn. 
Perhaps some arrangement could be made 
whereby the manufacturers would hold 
orders until a sufficient number had been 
received to secure the low price men- 
tioned in Mr. Miller’s letter —Ep1tTor. 
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New German Rifle Cartridge 


By FRANTZ ROSENBERG 


T APPEARS that the .22 High Power 
Savage cartridge, which for years has 
been manufactured in Europe, has become 
a great favorite with hunters of medium 
game, such as the Roe Deer and Chamois, 
and so the well-known German manufac- 
turers, the Rheinish-Westfalische Spreng- 
stoff, A. G., of Niiremberg, set out to de- 
velop a new cartridge having the same 
characteristics as the Savage but in a far 
higher degree. 

In order to make possible the use of this 
new cartridge in already existing firearms 
it was decided to employ the Mauser car- 
tridge cases known as the 6.5 x 57 rimless 
and the 6.5 x 57 rimmed, the last figure 
giving the length of the case in millimeters. 
This is the old Model 88-6.6 millimeter, 
and is one of the group of German car- 
tridges having standardized bore and 
chamber tolerances. 

A new bullet was designed having a 
semipointed boat-tailed form and being 
about % inch (22 mm.) long, with a small 
lead nose and crimping cannelure. The 
metal jacket is of nickel-plated iron (Flus- 
seisen) giving no metal fouling, the bullet 
weight being 92 grains. As a propellant 
is used the old standby, the Troisdorffer 
flake powder No. 39, and the primers are 
of the new “Sinoxid” variety, containing 
neither chlorate nor mercury, and thus 
being rustless. 

The ballistics of the new cartridge are 
as follows: 

Rimless cartridge: Bullet, 92 grs.; powder, 43 grs.; 
pressure, 48,500 Ibs.; Vo, 2354” barrel, 3,280 f.-s.; 
Vo, 29 9/16” barrel, 3,450 f.-s. 

Rimmed cartridge: Bullet, 92 grs.: powder, 42 grs.; 
pressure, 43,000 Ibs.; Vo, 2554” barrel, 3,270 f.-s.; 
Vo, 2354” barrel, 3,140 f.-s. 

The rimless case is to be used in Mauser 
magazine rifles, and the rimmed case in 
single-shot and double-barreled rifles, and 
combination gun and rifle. These latter 
usually have a longer barrel than the mag- 
azine weapons, and it will be seen that this 
slightly longer barrel compensates for the 
slightly smaller powder charge of the 
rimmed cartridge. 

As the long 29 9/16-inch (70 cm.) bar- 
rel is not practical in sporting arms, the 
velocities and energies up to 300 meters 
are given only for the shorter barrel 
lengths. 

The original figures are given in meters 
and kilogrammeters, but I have converted 
them approximately into feet and foot- 
pounds by means of a slide rule. 


Foot-seconds Foot-pounds 
ae 34 . apne EB. 2,209 
Talk cea 3,140 Eos : F wos 2050 
Vioo - iat orale 8 rere ere 1,580 
ME tasiporce eae a rere 
Seer: = ae 
Re eae .. 2,000 Exsoo .. Lee 
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Trajectory up to 300 meters when firing 
with telescope sight: 


100 m. 150 m. 200 m. 300 m. 

ce +1” +3 7/16” +14 3/8” 
— 6/8” a +2 1/8” +12 3/8” 
—1 11/16” —1 9/16” + 9” 
—4 3/8” —6 2/8” —6 1/8” 





COMPONENTS OF THE NEW 
AMMUNITION 


The sign © means that the rifle is 
sighted in to hit center at the particular 
range under which it is found. The strik- 
ing point, at other ranges, above or below 
the point of aim, is indicated by the plus 
and minus signs. 

The test firing and accuracy firing was 
done with two rifles built by the Suhl firm, 
Merkel Brothers, these rifles being an or- 
dinary light Mauser repeater and a com- 
bination Over and Under shotgun and rifle. 
They averaged 10-shot groups of 23% 
inches at 150 meters, which must be con- 
sidered very good for ordinary sporting 
weapons. 

The cartridge is a special purpose one. 
and is not intended for heavy game. 


Unique Pistol Match at 
Camp Fire 


By M. L. VAN NorDEN 


N SATURDAY November 5 of last 
year, a rather unusual, not to men- 
tion highly amusing, pistol match was 
held on the pistol range at Camp Fire, 
the property of the Camp Fire Club of 
America, near Ossining, N. Y. The wea- 
pons used were 3 flint lock horse pistols 
dating back to about 1836, and 3 cap and 
ball pistols of the type issued by the U. S. 
Government about 1845. All were of .54 
caliber, and smooth bore. The pistols and 
ammunition were furnished by Albert 
Foster, of Colt. Mr. Foster molded all 
the bullets and did all loading; and need- 
less to say, he was a busy man. FFg black 
powder was used in all the pistols, the 
bullets being seated directly on the powder 
as they were a snug fit. 
The combined target and backstop was 
made of split oak logs 4 feet long, and 


placed on end 4 abreast. This gave a 
“target” 4 x 4 feet. In the center of this 
target there was a 6” hole, back of which 
was suspended a large iron plate, which 
rang when struck. The whole idea was to 
“ring the bell,” and only those shots that 
did so were scored. The shooting was at 
25 yards. 

The match was begun with the cap and 
ball pistols, 24 men taking part. Each 
man had one shot, and those who rang 
the bell were cheered, while those who did 
not were “booed.” The booing and laugh- 
ter ran high, for only two men, Col. A. J. 
Macnab and James E. Murray, rang the 
bell. 

After this match there was another in 
which the flint lock pistols were used. 
This created much amusement, because it 
was practically impossible to hold the 
flint locks steadily on the target. A cap 
and ball pistol has a hard pull, but it goes 
off all at once, whereas a flint lock goes off 
in installments. First the hammer comes 
down with a clank. This is followed by a 
long spurt of flame and smoke out to the 
right, which causes the shooter to jump 
and throw the pistol off the target. Then, 
just as he is recovering from this and get- 
ting the pistol back on the target again— 
off she goes! In this second match also 
every man had one shot; and no one rang 
the bell. Some men who thought that they 
were pistol shooters even failed to hit the 
backstop, and their efforts were greeted 
with the wildest cheers. 

A match was then put on between two 
2-man teams, each team being headed by 
one of the bell ringers in the first match. 
The cap and ball pistols were used, and 
standard revolver targets at 25 yards, with 
results as follows: 


Jun Murtay:...... 5 9 7 @-S 26 
Albert Foster.... 0 6 5 5 O... 16 
Total... 42 


“Sandy” Macnab 9 9 710 7... 42 
Tom Mullen... oo 9 9 By. 


Total... 77 


These are interesting scores because 
they show that those old cap and ball pis- 
tols can shoot. Of interest also was the 
fact that most of those .54-caliber round 
bullets did not*penetrate the oak back- 
stop, but simiuly made a round bruise and 
bounced off. One of them came right back 
into the shed and hit the powder can— 
a clear indication that it wanted more 
powder! 

After the match everyone adjourned to 
the main cabin, where a new fire of 4-foot 
logs was laid in the big fireplace, and the 
ceremony of “Lighting the Fire” took 
place to open the winter season. After 
supper Mr. Foster gave a talk on the 
evolution of the modern pistol, from the 
earliest models to the present automatics. 
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Club’s Dream of Own Range 


Materializes 


y git it a grand and glorious feeling 
when a dream is made to come 
true?” That is what the members of the 
Arlington (Mass.) Rifle Club are saying. 
After shooting for years on a small range, 
leased from year to year, we now have 
our own range, on our own land, and built 
by ourselves. 

When we decided the old range at Lex- 
ington was outgrown, we looked around 
for a suitable location and found what we 
wanted in Woburn, where we purchased 
about 10 acres of land on Russell Street. 
A bond issue was floated, bonds of small 
denomination being sold: to members and 
friends, and we paid as we. went. 

A committee was appointed, consisting 
of President Fortis E. Hart, Roy C. 
Keddy, Jacques S. Hoffman, Walter E. 
Gurney and L. S. Nickerson. It was 
decided to give each member of the com- 
mittee absolute control of the section 
assigned to him, with the volunteer work- 
ers being assigned wherever needed most. 
Roy took charge of the pistol range and 
the drainage of a small swamp on the 
rangé,’ Jack had the rifle firing point, 
Walter looked after the building of the 
club house, and Nick was in charge of 
the rifle butts. Late in the spring the 
work got under way. All the work was 
done by members of the club, who spent 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays on the 
job, while several members who were hit 
by the depression put in considerable 
time on week days. We purchased a 
small second-hand truck, with dump 
body, and had the use of a tractor and 
scoop belonging to a neighboring farmer 
for grading on the pistol range. 

The work was long and tedious, but we 
got results—including many blistered 
hands and aching backs for the “white 
collar” members. Now we have a range 
of which we are proud. The rifle range 
consists of 8 targets (4 double carriers) 
at 200 yards, with arrangements for 
using 50 and 100-yard small-bore targets 
when wanted. The pistol range at pres- 
ent has 20 50-yard targets, 4 25-yard 
targets, and a 25-yard novelty dueling 
target devised by Roy Keddy. The 50- 
yard line can be extended to make room 
for 50 targets if needed. The pistol targets 
are mounted by spring clips on corru- 
gated board backings, which in turn are 
hung from steel cables. Two other cables 
at the bottom, between which the boards 
are inserted, keep them from swinging in 
a breeze. There is a bench running the 
length of the firing line for guns, ammu- 
nition and scopes. The rifle firing line is 
equipped with scoring benches and both 
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ranges have plenty of seats for spectators. 
Both ranges face due north, giving good 
light. 

The club house, directly in back of the 
firing line on the rifle range, has on the 
north side 8 narrow windows which can 
be removed to allow firing from inside 
the house in cold weather, adding only 
about 3 yards to the distance. The house 
is equipped with electric lights, running 
water, toilet, and stoves for cooking and 
heating. There is a porch on the west 
side and parking space in back of the 
house for about 75 cars. 

On Saturday and Sunday, September 
24 and 25, we opened the range with our 
first open shoot, which was a decided suc- 
cess. On Sunday at 10 a. m. we had our 
formal dedication. A silhouette “D” tar- 
get was run up on the 200-yard range. 
All present lined up on the firing line and 
at the command fired 5 shots each at the 
targets, which will be preserved in the 
archives of the club. 

The match was under the general super- 
vision of President “Bill” Hart. Adrian 
Keller had charge of the rifle range, as- 
sisted by Clarence Donaghey and Francis 
Vossahlik. Roy Keddy had charge of the 
pistol range, assisted by Ted Brayton. 
Wilbur Ruggles and Harold Brown sold 
entry tickets and George Colby and P. K. 
Griffin were the statisticians. “Bob” 
Griffin was pit officer. 

From 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon 
until dark and from 9 a. m. Sunday until 
dark the range was a busy place. Con- 
testants came from practically every club 
in Greater Boston. The Springfield Re- 
volver Club sent a delegation and a group 
came up from Rhode Island, making it an 
inter-state affair. 

Jacques Hoffman held forth as chef, 
ably assisted by a corps of wives of mem- 
bers. Food and drink were served all day 
and far into the night. 


CHALLENGES 


The Milwaukee Rifle Club is seeking shoulder-to- 
shoulder and postal small-bore rifle matches. Address 
F. Wade Schwarz, secretary, East Capitol drive, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The 135th Field Artillery Pistol Team, Ohio 
N. G., desires matches under the following conditions: 
.45-caliber dismounted course per TR 150-20, less 
bobbing targets, 10-man teams, high 5 to count; 
match rules TR 150-20 postal match regulations 
N. R. A. Address Lt. H. D. Smith, 176 Benita, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Mahoning Rifle and Pistol Club, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is seeking 50- and 75-foot gallery 
matches, N. R. A. rules to govern throughout. Ad- 
dress H. D. Smith, 176 Benita, Youngstown, Ohio. 


N. R. A. DIRECTORS TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


HE regular Annual Meeting of the 

Board of Directors of the National 
Rifle Association will be held at the Hotel 
Mayflower in Washington on Friday 
afternoon, January 27, at 2 p.m. The 
officers of the Association for the ensu- 
ing year will be elected at that time, and 
various other items of business will be 
taken up. 

The meeting will be open to all mem- 
bers and friends of the Association who 
may desire to listen in, and the Chair will 
recognize such members who may have 
any subjects of importance to present for 
consideration of the Board. The voting 
will, of course, be limited to members of 
the Board of Directors. 

Following the business meeting in the 
afternoon, the Annual Dinner will be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel. This din- 
ner and the social gathering which follows 
has become a meeting place for many of 
the important figures in the arms and 
ammunition industry, as well as for mem- 
bers of the Association and the various 
officers of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps who are interested in the subject 
of the development of small arms and 
small arms marksmanship. 

The cost of the dinner will be but $2.50 
per plate, and the Mayflower Hotel has 
made special rates for those in attend- 
ance. Members desiring to make reser- 
vations for the dinner should advise the 
Secretary of the Association at Washing- 
ton of their intention not later than Sat- 
urday, January 21. 

_ A meeting of the Executive Committee 
for the purpose of considering changes 
in match regulations, financial policies of 
the Association for 1933 and similar sub- 
jects will be held at the National Head- 
quarters offices of the Association on 
Saturday morning, January 28, at 10 a. m. 


AMERICAN LEGION AGAIN WINS 
FIDAC MATCH 


HE American Legion’s score of 1,937 
x 2,000, fired during the Fifth Corps 
Area regional match at Camp Perry last 
September, has been announced as the 
winning score in the 1932 Inter-Allied 
Small-Bore Competition. 
The other scores were: British Legion, 
1,930; Yugoslavia, 1,769; Belgium, 1,686. 
The competition, which was originated 
and is conducted by the Fidac, has been 
held three years and the American Legion 
has won every time. As in past years, 
M. Jean Carnot, president of the Interna- 
tional Rifle Union, was the arbiter in the 
last match. 
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Reviewing the New N. R. A. Fall 
Postal Matches 


UPPLEMENTING the Corps Area 
* matches, held this year as a substi- 

tute for the Camp Perry Program, 
the Competitions Division of the N. R. A. 
had a special series of Fall Home Range 
Matches. This program was made up of 
not only some of the popular postal 
matches which are usually fired outdoors 
during May, June and July but they also 
included some of the usual Camp Perry 
matches, giving an assortment to the 
shooter of seven small-bore matches, eight 
high-power matches, seven pistol and re- 
volver matches and four junior matches. 

More than five hundred shooters par- 
ticipated in these matches trying to win on 
their own home range, before witnesses 
and judges, medals similar to the regula- 
tion Camp Perry medals, and in addition 
to these the special state awards, the silver 
state medal being given where there were 
more than fifteen entries from any one 
state and a bronze state medal being given 
where more than five from one state par- 
ticipated in a match. 

One of the highlights was the score of 
Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind., who 
made 399 in winning the Dewar Match 
and it was in this match that Edward Zorn, 
of Brookline, Mass., was the victim of 
hard luck. Although the event called for 
the use of metallic sights and, according to 
witness, Mr. Zorn used metallic sights, he 
unfortunately filled out the certificate in- 
dicating that he used telescope sights. As 
the official certificate is, of course, the con- 
trolling exhibit in these postal competi- 
tions it was necessary to disqualify Mr. 
Zorn. When this condition was called to 
the attention of Mr. Zorn, he accepted his 
fate showing that he is a true sport, and 
is cooperating with the N. R. A. 100 per 
cent in keeping the postal matches on the 
high plane that the Association desires 
them to be. 


The Small Bore Wimbledon, always a 
popular match, was taken with a score of 
199 by S. L. Touchton, of Elmhurst, Ill. 
The Fall Short Range Two-man Team 
Match was won with a score of 795 by 
Earl Mercier and Fred Johansen, both of 
Joliet, Tll., who outranked two California 
boys, B. R. Dean and R. M. Jones, who 
made the same total score. 

With seven teams participating in the 
Fall Interclub Short Range Match. the 
Fort Worth Rifle Club showed the way 
with a score of 1,980, the Uhrichsville 
Rifle Club of Dennison, Ohio, being the 
runner-up with 1,973. 

In the .30-caliber matches John C. 
Crenshaw, of Greenville. Ala.. took first 
honors in the Coast Guard Match, although 
it was necessary for him to shoot off a tie 
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with Earl J. Miner, of Babylon, N. Y., in 
order to win the gold medal. 

In the pistol and revolver matches, 
George H. Keyes, of Boston, tied with 
Ralph Cory, of Newton, Iowa, for first 
place in the .22-caliber Slow Fire Match, 
making a score of 192, but outranking 
Cory in this fifty yard, twenty shot match. 

It was necessary to make an investiga- 
tion of the scores made by Louis White, of 
New York City, who used a .45 Automatic 
pistol in the twenty shot, slow fire, 50-yard 
match, which resulted in disqualifying Mr. 
White in all of the five pistol and revolver 
matches that he entered and placed in. 

This action was taken by the Associa- 
tion after a qualified representative of the 
Association made a personal investigation. 
this action being taken for the purpose of 
maintaining a high standard in our postal 
matches and for the protection of individ- 
uals and clubs who are participating in 
these matches. In this connection Na- 
tional Headquarters spent close to five 
hundred dollars this past year in this type 
of investigation and it is hoped that all 
those participating in the matches will 
realize that the supervision of the shooting 
of these postal matches is as strict, if not 
more so, than ever before. 

Competitors were given until Novem- 
ber 15 to have their targets, score sheets 
and certificates in Washington, and bulle- 
tins on the various matches went out from 
November 21 to 30 inclusive. All medals 
to the winners of these matches were 
mailed fifteen days after the last bulletin 
went out or on December 15, and should 
have been in the hands of the shooters 
shortly after. 

Owing to limited space, names and 
scores of only the high ten in the various 
events are given. 


Official Bulletin No. 1 
FALL INDIVIDUAL DEWAR MATCH 


(93 Entries) 

Conditions: 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 shots at 
100 vards. Metallic sights. To the winner a gold 
médal; second, a silver medal; third to tenth, bronze 
medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Edward V. Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind..... 399 
2. R. N. Jones, Madera, Calif. 398 
3. Walter Scrivener. Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y. 398 
4. Tom D. Park, Dallas. Tex. os 398 
5. Thurman Randle, Dallas, Tex. ee 
6. Blaine Goldsburry. Athens, Ohio ore 3908 
7. A. L. Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont........... 397 
8. R. W. Christy, Sacramento, C>lif. . 397 
9. William J. Wade, Maumee. Ohio 397 
10. Mark, R. M. Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J... 397 


Official Bulletin No. 2 
FALL SMALL-BORE WIMBLEDON 
MATCH 


(50 Entries) 
Conditions: 20 shots at 200 yards. Any sights. To 
the winner a gold medal; second, a silver medal; third 
to tenth, bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. S. Lyell Touchton, Elmhurst, Ill........... 199 
2. Paul J. St. Jean, Thompsonville, Conn..... 198 
3. S. J. Lanning, Sioux City, Iowa........... 196 
4. John R. E. Miller, Appleton, Wis......... 196 
5. Edward V. Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind....... 196 
6. Joshua D. Phillips, Atlanta, Ga............ 196 
7. A. L. Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont........... 196 
8. John B. Baker, Las Cruces, N. M......... 195 
*9,. Thurman Randle, Dallas, Tex............. 195 
10. R. W. Christy, Sacramento, Calif......... 194 


Official Bulletin No. 3 


FALL INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH (4GSREGATE) 


(29 Entries) 

Conditions: The aggregate of the scores made in 
the Fall Individual Dewar Match and the Fall Small 
Bore Wimbledon Match will constitute the total score 
for this event. To the winner, a gold medal; second, 
a silver medal; third to tenth, bronze medals,. plus 
state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Edward V. Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind..... 399 
2. Paul J. St. Jean, Thompsonville, Conn..... 396 
3. S. Lyell Touchton, Elmhurst, Ill........... 394 
4. A. L. Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont.......... 397 
5. Thurman Randle, Dallas, Tex............. 398 
6. Blaine Goldsburry, Athens, Ohio.......... 398 
7. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J..... 397 
8. Theodore Carr, Laredo, Tex......... cous, Oe 
9. R. D. Berkheiser, Lebanon, Pa............. 394 
10. John B. Baker, Las Cruces, N. M......... 387 


Official Bulletin No. 4 


FALL SHORT-RANGE TWO-MAN 
TEAM MATCH 


(17 Entries) 

Conditions: 20 shots per man at 50 yards and 20 
shots at 100 yards. Metallic sights. To the winners, 
sterling silver medals; second to tenth teams, bronze 
medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 

1. Bart Wisetios, Foliet, Til... ..0 62 cscticevssee 397 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill................. 3938 
795 

2. B. R. Dean, Madera, Calif..... a 
R. N. Jones, Madera, Calif........ . 398 
795 

3. Charles G. Hamby, Atlanta, Ga. a 396 
Harry M. Paschal, Atlanta, Ga......... 395 
791 

4. BR. C. Reape, Delies, Tam........5. 394 
V. A. Moore, Dallas, Tex. .... ; 396 
790 

5. B. G. Dwyer. Syracuse, N. Y.... . 397 
ee ee SS ere 

aa 790 

6. L. C. Turner, Fort Worth. Tex. : . 394 
Ben H. Hutchison, Fort Worth, Tex. 393 
787 

7. J. F. Lorch. Urbana, Ill. . ; isd ch 
H. I. Schmitt, Champaign, Ill....... 394 
785 

8. L. E. Bulgrin, Owen, Wis... .. baw Coe aan 
Oscar Anderson, Owen, Wis. yrs 
785 


9. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J... 393 
J. A. Naxon, Little Falls, N. J. 


785 

10. H. L. Brace, Hibbing, Minn. ..... : 394 
H. M. Boardman, Virginia, Minn. 388 
782 


Official Bulletin No. 5 
FALL TWO-MAN TEAM LONG-RANGE 
MATCH 


(16 Entries) 
Conditions: 20 shots at 200 yards. Any sights. To 
the winners, sterling silver medals; second to tenth 
teams, bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 

1, A. E. Smith, N. Sacramento, Calif. .. 194 
R. W. Christy, N. Sacramento, Calif. o> See 
389 

2. Earl Mercier, Joliet, Tl Ss Te 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill. Vedi oseael ee 
388 

25 














3. Harry M. Paschal, Jr., Atlanta, Ga....... 191 
Joshua D. Phillips, Atlanta, Ga........... 195 
386 

4. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J... 194 
J. A. Naxon, Little Falls, N. J............- 191 
385 

2; @; G. ape; Memes, Ws WV... <2 ce ces 195 
ee a. Sy, PIE UE, Bes bcs cess cascse 190 
385 

6. L. E. Bulgrin, Owen, Wis. .......... vio S98 
Oscar Anderson, Owen, Wis..............- 187 
ol 379 

a Te ee a rr 187 
Willis Kenyon, Clear Lake, Iowa......... 191 
378 

8. John MacDougall, Boston, Mass........... 191 
Howard G. Keene, W. Medford, Mass..... 186 
377 

PE Be | ee ee ee 189 
H. I. Schmitt, Champaign, Ill............. 187 
376 

se errs 189 
i Oe | eee 186 
375 


Official Bulletin No. 6 


FALL INTERCLUB SHORT-RANGE 
MATCH 
(7 Entries) 


Conditions: Teams of five to ten shooters, five high 
total scores to count. 20 shots per man at 50 yards 
and 20 shots at 100 yards. Metallic sights. To the 
winning team, sterling silver medals, the second and 
third teams, bronze medals, no state awards. 

Club and Address Score 


1, _ Worth Rifle & Pistol Club, Fort Worth, 
ex. 


So eee 398 
OO eee 

By EIDE coc 5. ss 6.6 0:0 Cawnreewcen 395 

i IE. ni dsvenswensvanecne 395 

ot Mae MS 6.6" 0 4 <8 a0 aio c.cbb cece od 395 
1980 

2. Uhrichsville Rifle Club, Dennison, Ohio. ..1973 
3. Dragon Rifle Club, Dragon, Utah........ 1943 


Official Bulletin No. 7 


HOME RANGE “COAST GUARD” 
RAPID-FIRE MATCH 
(7 Entries) 

Conditions: 10 shots rapid fire kneeling or sitting 
from standing, 200 yards; 10 shots rapid fire prone 
from standing, 300 yards. Service sights. To the 
winner, a gold medal; second, a silver medal; third to 
sixth, bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. John C. Crenshaw, Greenville. Ala......... 97 
2. Earl J. Miner, Babylon, N. Y............. 97 
3. Robert E. Young, Morgantown, W. Va..... 95 
4. P. Jorgensen, Preston, Idaho............ « 2 
5. W. B. Hopkins, Jr., Laredo, Tex....... .. 86 
6. E. M. Hoskinson, Omaha, Nebr....... co 


Official Bulletin No. 8 


HOME RANGE “NAVY” MATCH 
(27 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots at 200 yards. Service sichts. 
To the winner, a gold medal; second, a silver medal: 
third to tenth, bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Clair Kephart, Punxsutawney, Pa......... 94 
2. R. Simmermacher, Madera, Calif....... 93 
Ss Eemeete Fits, Valles, Mev... . <6... .ccccsce 92 
*4, E. E. Sellers, Anniston, Ala............. — 
5. Franck Laine, Santa Clara, Calif........... 91 
6. Robert Young, Morgantown, W. Va....... 91 
7. Merle Kolstrup, Fallon, Nev............... 91 
8. John Edwards, Jr., Hackensack, N. 13 89 
9. D. A. Thimmesch. Dubuque, Iowa fon ae 
0. R. E. Strickland, Sr., Birmingham, Mla..... 67 


Official Bulletin No. 9 
HOME RANGE “MEMBERS” MATCH 
(13 Entries) 


Conditions: 10 shots at 600 yards. Service sights. 
To the winner, a gold medal; second, a silver medal; 
third to tenth, bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Dr. R. E. Rainsberger, Uhrichsville, 

ES Sits Bee eee 50+5 V’s 
*2. C. M. Roberson, Bessemer, Ala....... 50+2 V’s 
3. Robert Young, Morgantown, W. Va..... 49 


26 


4. C. R. Ripley, Dennison, Ohio............ 49 
5. John C. Crenshaw, Greenville, Ala......... 49 
6. W. B.. Hopkins, Jr., Laredo, Tex......... 49 
7. R. E. Strickland, Jr., Birmingham, Ala..... 46 
8. E. E. Sellers, Anniston, Ala............... 46 
9. R. E. Strickland, Sr., Birmingham, Ala..... 46 
lu. John J. MacDougall, Boston, Mass......... 43 


Official Bulletin No. 10 
HOME RANGE “WIMBLEDON CUP” 
MATCH 


(10 Entries) 
Conditions: 20 shots at 1,000 yards. Any sights. 
To the winner, a gold medal; second, a silver medal; 
third to tenth, bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Edson W. Hall, Hollister, Mo....... 100+2 V’s 
*2. Sam Bond, New Philadelphia, Ohio........ 100 
3. R. E. Rainsberger, Uhrichsville, Ohio...... 99 
4. John Crenshaw, Greenville, Ala........... 98 
5. Charles Hamby, Atlanta, Ga.... ae 
6. Ralph Field, New Philadelphia, Ohio...... 98 
7 Do. Smith, New Philadelphia, Ohio...... 95 
8. C. R. Ripley, Dennison, Ohio............ 95 
9. W. B. Hopkins, Jr., Laredo, % ev Na wig ca 
10. Frank Rasbach, Jamaica, Sy Oe. eC 


Official Bulletin No. 11 
JUNIOR FALL—PRONE MATCH 


Section “A” 
(16 Entries) 


Conditions: 40 shots at 50 feet. Metallic sights. 
To the winner a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze 
medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio.......... 396 
2. Joseph Chapel, Youngstown, Ohio ......... 394 
3. William Hamilton, Somerville, N. J....... 383 
4. Clement Makielski, Mishawaka, Ind........ 380 
5S. Helen Mook, Lancaster, N. Y¥,.........-+. 369 
6. C. Winthrop Andrews, Waltham, “Mass..... 363 
7. Henry F. Dunbar, i ree 
8. Henry A. Ritter, Jr., Davids, Pa. is. oe 
9. H. Ralcey Miller. Jr., Se Kisco, N. Y¥... 351 
10. Seward Tedmon, Littleton, Colo........... 339 


Official Bulletin No. 12 
JUNIOR FALL—PRONE MATCH 


Section “B”’ 
(14 Entries) 


Conditions: 40 shots at 50 feet. Metallic sights. 
To the winner a silver medal; second to eighth, 
bronze medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio........ 398 
2. Dick Heist, Youngstown, Ohio .. sash a a 
3. George Bateson, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio ... 396 
4. Hal L. Drake, Jr., Mileate MOR. 2 oc cas 5 393 
5. Corbyn Pomeroy, Central Point, Oreg. stots Se 
6. Harold Williams, Youngstown, Ohio 390 
7. Allyn Tedmon, Jr., Littleton, Colo... . 381 
8. J. E. Cownden, Youngstown, Ohio........ 376 


Official Bulletin No. 13 
JUNIOR FALL—4 POSITION MATCH 
Section “A” 
(8 Entries) 
Conditions: 10 shots prone, 10 sitting, 10 kneeling. 


10 standing. Metallic sights. To the winner a silver 
medal; second to fifth, bronze medals. 

Name and Address Score 
1. Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio.......... 356 
2. Allyn Tedmon, Jr., Littleton, Colo......... 339 
3. Sewar Tedmon, Littleton, Colo........... 251 
4. Fay Dodge, Huntington Beach, Calif. .... 126 
5. Doris Dodge, Huntington Beach, Calif..... 111 


Official Bulletin No. 14 
JUNIOR FALL—4 POSITION MATCH 
Section “B” 


(5 Entries) 


Conditions: 10 shots prone, 10 sitting, 10 kneeling. 
10 standing. Metallic sights. To the winner a silver 
medal; second and third, bronze medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Corbyn Pomeroy, Central Point, Oreg....... 366 
2. Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio .. 363 
3. George Bateson, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio 329 


Official Bulletin No. 15 
FALL INDIVIDUAL SLOW FIRE PIS- 
TOL OR REVOLVER CHAMPIONSHIP 
(50 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots slow fire. one minute per 
shot at 50 yards. Any .22 pistol or revolver. To 
the winner, a gold medal: second, a silver medal; 
third to tenth, bronze medals, plus state awards. 





Name and Address Score 
wl Gos H. Keyes, Boston, Mass........... 192 
2. B Cory, Newton, Iowa............... 192 
3. root T. Russell, Alhambra, Calif. aes 190 
4. George C. Knight, aa 187 
5. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis.......... ... 184 
6. Leo Kaufman, Kintyre, See 183 
7. John F. Reel, Independence, Mo.......... 183 
8. Cornelius L. Herb, Sacramento, Calif...... 181 
9. Robert J. Dunbar, Chariton, oS aT 181 
10. William Cook, Washington, D. C.......... 176 


Official Bulletin No. 16 


SLOW FIRE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
AND REVOLVER MATCH 


(33 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots slow fire, one minute per shot 
at 50 yards. Any automatic pistol or revolver of 
.38 caliber or larger. To the winenr a gold medal; 
second, a silver medal; third to tenth, bronze medals, 
plus state awards. 

Name and Address 


*1. Grant Wheeler, W. Brownsville, Pa... . 

2. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis.......... 

3. Harvey Leonard, W. Brownsville, Pa... 

4. George H. Keyes, Boston, Mass....... 

5. Cornelius Herb, Sacramento, Calif......... 
6. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif......... 
7. P. F. Rosenstein, Houston, Tex........... 
8. Stanley Kramer, Walbrook, Md... 

O. H. Pret, GOOG, BEG... ss sccsccvcss 
10. B. MacGowan, Baltimore, Md.... 


. 





Official Bulletin No. 17 


TIMED FIRE PISTOL OR REVOLVER 
MATCH 


(36 Entries) 

Conditions: Four scores of five shots each, 20 sec- 
onds per score at 25 yards. Any automatic pistol or 
revolver of .38 caliber or larger. To the winner a 
gold medal; second, a silver medal; third to tenth, 
bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
*1. Michael Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio «os S08 
2. Cornelius Herb, Sacramento, Calif......... 192 
3. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. Daa . 192 
*4. Stanley Kramer, Walbrook, Md........... 192 
5. William Cook, Washington, D. C......... 189 
6. - H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. : Tapeeee 187 
7. W. L. Bain, Jr., Lexington, Ky....... cok ee 
8. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif......... 185 
9. F. A. Duffner, Watertown, S. Dak......... 185 
10. A.. Piotamer, Laurel, Bil... .....02..: .. 184 


Official Bulletin No. 18 


RAPID FIRE PISTOL OR REVOLVER 
MATCH 


(21 Entries) 

Conditions: Four scores of five shots each, 10 sec- 
onds per score at 25 yards. Any automatic pistol or 
revolver of .38 caliber or larger. To the winner a 
gold medal; second, a silver medal; third to tenth, 
bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. F. A. Duffner, Watertown, S. Dak........ 193 
2. Cornelius L. Herb, Sacramento, Calif. 188 
3. John H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y. . 183 
4. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. . 182 
5. Arthur Seymour, Alhambra, Calif. 182 
6. A. Plummer, ge Serr 181 
7. W. L. Bain, Lexington, Ky. . 176 
8. William Cook, "Washington, dD. C. 0d 
9. Ralph J. Mercer, New York City, N. Y.... 172 
10. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif... 172 


Official Bulletin No. 19 
N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP MATCH 


(28 Entries) 


Conditions: Two scores of five shots each, slow 
fire, one minute per shot at 50 yards. Two scores 
of five shots each, timed fire, 20 seconds per score 
at 25 yards. Two scores of five shots each, rapid 
fire, 10 seconds per score at 25 yards. Any pistol 
or revolver .38 caliber or larger. To the winner a 
gold medal; second, a silver medal; third to tenth, 
bronze medals, plus state awards. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis..... eee 
2. F. A. Duffner, Watertown, S. Dak. re 
*3, Cornelius L. Herb, Sacramento, Calif. a. oe 
4. Arthur Freer. Belmar, N. ¥. a. n 
5. John H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y..... 271 
6. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif. ae Bae 
7. Perry D. Swindler, Xenia, Ohio...... . 269 
8. Glenn Swartz, Findlay, Ohio ; aia 
9. Roy G. Finn, Glen Rock, N._ J. oda ance 
10. William Cook, Washington, re 


* Bronze state awards. 
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EIGHTH CORPS SHOOT 


IHROUGH the energetic efforts of the 

Far Southwest Rifle, Pistol and Shot- 
gun Association, Inc., the Eighth Corps 
Area regional shoot, which was held at 
El] Paso, Tex., September 26 to October 
2, provided a distinctly attractive and 
diversified program of rifle and pistol 
matches for the shooters of Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and other states. 

The competitors had not only four of 
the Camp Perry trophies of the N. R. A. 
and Camp Perry medals to contend for, 
but also a fine assortment of awards 
provided by business men of El Paso. 
The shoot had the unstinted cooperation 
of the E] Paso Chamber: of Commerce, 
business houses of the city, the officers 
at Fort Bliss and others. 

The N. R. A. trophies awarded at the 
shoot were the Navy Cup, the Clarke 
Memorial Trophy in the N. R. A. Indi- 
vidual Pistol Championship, the Cavalry 
Cup for award to the high cavalryman 
in the President’s Match and the U. S. 
Trophy for award in the Individual 
Short-Range Small Bore Match. The 
Cavalry Cup went to Sgt. Roy A. Mc- 
Daris, 8th Cavalry, who won the Presi- 
dent’s Match with a score of 138x150. 
Lieut. C. F. Densford won the Clarke 
Memorial Trophy by taking the Indi- 
vidual Pistol Championship with a 279 
score. The Navy Cup Match, which had 
the highest number of entries, 102, and 
the trophy were taken by Sergt. W. T. 
McGimpsey, Ist U. S. Cavalry. The U. S. 
Trophy went to Paul Wright, Silverton, 
N. M. 

The three high in the various matches 
follow: 


Navy Cup Match (102 entries): Sgt. W. T. Mc- 
Gimpsey, 89; Sgt. R. G. Kirby, 88; Lt. O. H, Fra- 
zier, 87. 

Far Southwest Tyro Match (50 entries): Sgt. 
Joseph M. Loughry, 50; Hazel LeFevre, 49; Sgt. 
J. J. Campbell, 

Coast Guard Repid-Fire Match (89 entries): Stf. 
Sgt. Leslie Hedglin, 95; H. B. Taylor, 94; Sgt. 
Frank Kulczynski, 93. 

N. R. A. Members’ Match (95 entries): Gene 
Farren, 49; Helen Orme-Johnson, 49; Willard A. 
Nash, 49. 

Southwest Free Rifle Match (26 entries): Gene 
Farren, 100; Sgt. W. P. Jackson, 99; W. B. Wil- 
son, 99. 

President’s Match (90 entries): Sgt. Roy A. Mc- 
Daris, 138; Gene Farren, 137; Buford Busby, 137. 

Wimbledon Cup (54 entries) : Maj. J. W. Hession, 
100; J. W. Lefiar, 99; Willard A. Nash, 98. 

Far Southwest’ Two-Man Team Match (17 en- 
tries): Maj. John W. Hession and Gene Farren, 
97; Helen Orme-Johnson and Jack R. Moore, 94; 
Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald and Pvt. H. Christensen, 93. 

Far Southwest Team Match (14 entries): First 
le 1315; Border Patrol, 1305; 144th Infantry, 

Aggregate of Navy, Coast Guard, Members’ and 
President’s Matches (74 entries): Sgt. R. A. Mc- 
Daris, 358; H. B. Taylor, 358; Sgt. W. T. Mc- 
Gimpsey, 356. 

Far Southwest Slow-Fire Pistol Match (44 en- 
tries): Sgt. R. V. Wilzewski, 92; Sgt. Ed Yeszerski, 
89; Lt. C. F. Densford, 88. 

Far Southwest Timed-Fire Pistol Match (45 en- 
tries): A. O. Nissen, 95; Charles Askins, 94; C. C. 
Courtney, 92. 

Far Southwest Rapid-Fire Pistol Match (42 en- 
tries): A. W. Hemming, Detroit police officer, 92; 
oe V. Wilzewski, 91; Stf. Sgt. Ben H. Har- 
ris, 87. 

N. R. A. Individual Pistol Championship (36 
entries): Lt C. F. Densford, 279; Charles Askins, 
277; H. Christensen, 267. 
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Far Southwest Individual Championship, regate 
of four preceding pistol events (34 entries Lt. 
C. F. Densford, = Sgt. R. V. Wilzewski, "$41; 
Charles Askins, 5 

Far Southwest Service Pistol Individual Match (35 
entries): Sgt. R. Kirby, 243; Sgt. Frank Kulczyn- 
ski, 239; L. L. Cline, 236. 

N. R. A. Pistol Team Match (5 entries): Fort 
Bliss Team, 1299; Liberty Club, 1268; Border 
Patrol, 1255. 

Far Southwest Service Pistol Team Seay omen 
(6 entries): Border Patrol, 1183; Eighth Cavalry, 
1169; Liberty Club, 1120 

Coit Individual Pistol Team Match (15 entries): 
Charles Askins, 276; A. W. Hemming, 274; Lt. C. F. 
Densford, 274. 

Rifle and Pistol Aggregate: Sgt. Ed Yeszerski, 864; 
Pfc. H. Christensen, 857; Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 833. 

Hercules Trophy Match: Gene Farren and Capt. 
Jack Stringfellow, 786; Paul Wright and Sgt. B. F. 
Leonard, 774; F. Keotah and J. S. Blanken- 
ship, 763. 

Far Southwest Small-Bore Two-Man Team Match: 
B. F. Leonard and Paul Wright, 770; J. L. Elliott 
and H. Taylor, 760; Joe Massey and Bob 
Junk, 745. 

U. S. Trophy Short-Range Match: Paul Wright, 
395: B. F. Leonard, 391; Pvt. Charles Burney, 389. 

Caswell Match: Texas Civilians, 975; New Mexico 
Civilians, 961; El Paso Rifle and Police, 961. 





COMING EVENTS 


The Second Annual Southeastern Small-Bore 
Rifle and Pistol Tournament will be held at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., February 18 to 21 with an expected 
attendance of 200 shooters from nearly a score of 
states. The meet will include a wide variety of events 
for both rifle and pistol shooters, with special police 
matches and an “Old-Timers’ Match for riflemen 
over 50. The shoot will be held over the new range 
built on American Legion Field by the Florida State 
Rifle Association and the city of St. Petersburg. 





The Annual Metropolitan Championships will be 
fired during February in the 27th Division Armory, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., either the first three or the last 
three Sundays in the month. Reentries will be fired 
the first day, the 2-man and 4-man team matches the 
second day and the Metropolitan Individual Cham- 
pionship, 50 shots, the third day. For complete 
details, address Edward Smelter, 3 Agate Ave., Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 





The Sixth Annual Great Lakes Gallery Matches, 
open to N. R. A. and club members and civilian rifle 
clubs of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, will include Interclub Team Match for the 
Great Lakes Team trophy, Individual Offhand, In- 
dividual Kneeling, Individual Sitting and Individual 
Prone matches. Entries in all matches close February 
15 and targets must be returned not later than March 
10. For complete details address E. L. Bruger, secre- 
tary, Ladysmith Rifle Club, Ladysmith, Wis. 


The U. S. Army will hold the first of a series 
of five rifle and two pistol competitions at Camp 
Buchanan, Puerto Rico, on February 9. The opening 
meet will be for riflemen. The various competitions, 
to be held at different points in the Second Corps 
Area, will be open to civilian and police competitors 
of New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Puerto Rico, 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserve and R. O. T. C. units. Second 
Corps Area Headquarters, Governor’s Island, is spon- 
soring the matches. 





The Montana Rifle Association Postal Program 
lists a Kneeling Match, Standing Match, 4-Position 
Aggregate and Father and Son or Daughter Match. 
corresponding to the N. R. A. Postal Program, during 
January, entries closing January 15. The Montana 
program was started in December with prone and 
sitting matches. 





Inexpensive Target Carriers 


HE Uptown Chicago Rifle Club, of 

Chicago, Ill., ventured to build its own 
target carrier system and what it learned 
from its experience is worth the attention 
of other clubs which do not have a bulg- 
ing purse from which to appropriate in 
order to supply its target facilities. 
Economy and serviceability are the 
chief points of interest. For six tar- 
gets, the cost was just about $15 and 
the efficiency of the system has been 


found most satisfactory. a8 


The details for the construction 
of this inexpensive carrier, together 
with diagrams, are made available 
through Louis Schaupp- 
ner, secretary of the 
Chicago organization: 





Kes ae ee UPPORT TIMBERS. 


“Our target carriers are of the single- 
line type; no rollers. They are our own 
design and they ‘work like a charm.’ 
They are overhead and leave the firing 
point open, nothing coming down from 
the ceiling to interfere. 
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BUTT LAYOUT, SIDE VIEW. THIS AND OTHER DIAGRAMS WERE DRAWN BY 
LOUIS SCHAUPPNER 
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“The materials are easy to get. We 
used pipe, painted. Our total expense 
was around $15. The slide bar is made 
from a piece of flat bar iron 1 inch wide 
and 3/32 inch thick. At each end a length 
of about 1 inch is turned up at right angles. 
A ” hole is drilled through each of these 
turned-up ends, to take the wire on which 
the bar slides. Below these holes another 
hole (3/32”) is drilled through each lip 
to receive the ends of the operating cord. 
The over-all length of the completed slide 
bar is 6 inches. Through the middle of the 
body of the bar is drilled a 1%” hole to 
receive the bolt which attaches the target 
arm, which projects downward. This 
arm is made from the same material as 
the slide bar, and one end is bent at a 
right angle to form a flange for attaching 
to the slide bar, a 1%” hole being drilled 
in the flange for the purpose. The target 
arm measures 9 inches over all, and carries 
at its lower end a target clip, attached by a 
bolt passing through a 1%” hole at the 
lower end of the arm. 


“The wheels which we used are old 
sewing-machine wheels. We bought them 
up in a bunch for $3. The pipe (used) 
cost us, with fittings, $2.50. The cord 
and wire ran to $5. Bolts, turnbuckles, 


WIRE ATTATCHED 
PPE CLAMP 


DESIRED HENGHT 


clamps, strip steel and miscellaneous 
needs amounted to $4 This is a reason- 
able price considering that our outfit, 
when it is compared with those of more 
expensive design, is just as satisfactory. 

“There is no shaking when the target 
is at the butt but if looseness does occur, 
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a thin metal “V” wedge can be placed 
so that the upper portion of the target 
arm will get tighter as it is cranked down 
to the butt. There can be only one im- 
provement and that is to gear up the 
wheels, thereby speeding the travel of 
the slide-bar.” 


“COMMON SEWING 
MACHINE WHEELS 
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Guns vs. Bandits 


FTER an afternoon of target practice, Jay Wil- 
cox, a salesman, was visiting in Robertson’s 
Drug Store in Phoenix, Ariz., on November 19, 
when a bandit, who had previously robbed another 
store, entered. Wilcox had laid his pistol on a 
counter and so was unable to offer any resistance when 
the gunman ordered all to a rear room. 

As the bandit was taking his departure, however, 
the salesman made a dive for his pistol, braving 
several shots from the robber’s -gun. He followed 
the holdup man, firing at him. Two days later the 
man’s body was found in an automobile camp, the 
victim of two bullets from the salesman-marksman’s 
gun. 

The incident inspired an editorial in the Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, from which we quote: 


“Good shooting, Mr. Wilcox! His presence at the 
scene of a holdup was quite opportune. He put the 
county to the expense of burying a dead bandit, 
but that is less than the cost of sending him to the 
penitentiary. This instance has almost caused us to 
revise a life-long view against the sale of concealed 
weapons. In this country or in most parts of the 
country, the law is a futile one without any pre- 
tense of enforcement 

“Tf all citizens were armed and trained to shoot 
there would be fewer holdups.’”’ 





When two armed bandits entered his store with 
the usual command on November 26, Frank Ohler, 
Toledo (Ohio) druggist, backed away and, despite 


fire from the holdup men’s guns, drew his own 


pistol and killed one of the men. Ohler had the 
same experience last January and, as in the more 
recent instance, killed one of two thugs who at- 
tempted to hold up his store. 

As a tribute to Ohler’s courage, The Toledo Safety 
Club had him as its honor guest and he received a 
vote of thanks from the police department. 

Both Oliver and his wife are target shooters. 





Bernard J. Kennedy, target shooter, sent one of 
four bandits to his death in Akron, Ohio, on No- 
vember 12. 

Kennedy is a druggist in the Stein Pharmacy in 
Akron. Two of the quartet of bandits entered the 
store, took $75 from the cash register and, taking a 
rifle from the counter, ordered Kennedy outside, but 
Kennedy did not move. Mary Heindl, clerk, passed 
a revolver to Patrick Murphy who was in the store. 
Murphy fired and the bandits made a speedy exit. 
Kennedy then relieved Murphy of the weapon and 
emptied its contents into the bandits’ automobile 
as it was driven away. 





One of four bandits was killed by the rifle fire of 
Jesse L. Hughes, Fort Worth (Tex.) cafe proprietor 
in an attempted holdup in Fort Worth on Novem- 
ber 27. 





Two robbers were shot and killed by Joseph Pa- 
lermo, former army officer, as they attempted to 
hold up Victor Diesing, 71, in his drug store in 
downtown St. Louis November 26. Both bandits 
were identified as ex-convicts. 





A young bandit eluded ten squads of detectives 
during a speedily-conducted series of holdups only to 
meet death at the hands of Michael Kriegler, 63, 
Englewood, Ill., who saved his bakery shop from 
looting with one fatal shot at the holdup man, who 
was armed. 





Darting to a gun when a bandit was concentrating 
on scooping up money, J. E. Quisenberry, cashier of 
the Hiwassee bank at Charleston, Tenn., opened fire 
and frustrated consummation of the robbery attempt. 





Ignoring pistols in the hands of two bandits who 
entered his drug store in Chicago on November 2, 
Vincent A. Corcoran fought it out with the gunmen 
and dropped one of them with a bullet. 





An armed holdup man left the grocery store of 
Frank Cerre in Peoria, Ill., on November 8, without 
any loot as a result of Cerre’s quick action in procur- 
ing his gun and firing. 

Flourishing an automatic pistol in each hand, Miss 
Leona Johnson, 23, a school teacher, routed a group 
of assertedly intoxicated Indians who invaded her 
apartment in the Piute Camp School on the Kla- 
math (Oreg.) Indian reservation on November 21. 

Awakened by hearing the threat, ‘Don’t move or 
I'll kill you,” as she lay in bed, Mrs. Emma L. 
Smith, who conducts a grocery store in Kansas City, 
Kans., reached under her pillow, got her revolver 
and fired, wounding the burglar, on October 8. 





Luther Bixler, 70, a service station attendant near 
Lewisburg, Ohio, shot and killed one of two holdup 
men when faced with a gun in an attempted robbery 
of the station on November 7. 

Harry Graham, manager of a grocery store in 
Portland, Oreg., cowed a holdup man with his re- 
volver and was not compelled to: fire-a shot when he 
brought his weapon into sight. The holdup man’s 
‘gun’? turned out to be a cap pistol. 





In an attempted holdup of a colored bank in 
Boley, Okla., on November 23, two white and one 
colored gunmen were killed after they had slain the 
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president of the institution. The robbers were killed 
by the guns of the assistant cashier, vigilantes and 
officers. 





Seeing the rays of a flashlight in the general store 
of Ed Holloway in Gilson, Ill., on November 23, 
Claude McCoy, a nearby resident, secured his shot- 
gun and routed the burglars. 





Opening fire, Fred Stilkler, on November 27, 
frightened off burglars who had entered his garage at 
Shobonier, Ill. 





John Kohney, chef, thwarted a robbery of the 
Granada cafe, Rockford, Ill., on October 22 by his 
quick resort to his gun, the intruder fleeing without 
accomplishing his purpose. 





After eight robberies had been committed over a 
short period of time, the village of Donnelly, Minn., 
secretly organized a number of its citizens into a 
vigilance group which, on October 9, brought about 
the downfall of two youths who had broken into the 
Donnelly Mercantile Company store. A dozen or 
more citizens, arriving on the scene armed with rifles 
and shotguns, secured the immediate surrender of the 
two robbers. 

Commenting on the affair, the Morris (Minn.) Sun 
said editorially: “It can be taken for granted that 
any community would be highly immune from rob- 
beries of most varieties if it was known that a group 
of men skilled in the use of shotguns and rifles was 
ready to give instant response to an alarm.” 





Two bandits were shot and severely wounded in a 
gun battle with Sheriff E. J. Welter and a group of 
deputies who surprised them in the act of holding up 
a filling station near Ottawa, III. 





“If more of us were proficient with the intelligent 
handling of a gun and used it when circumstances 
demanded and kept it in a well guarded place when 
it was not intended to be used, the simple practice 
of virtually having a vigilance committee with prac- 
tically every law-abiding citizen enrolled under the 
banner would discourage the wanton, cowardly night 
prowlers in a remarkably short time and America 
would soon be able to raise the head which is now 
kept bowed in shame because we have allowed crime 
and her criminal agents to overrun and to control the 
country almost without a struggle.”—-Pomeroy (Ohio) 
Tribune-Telegraph. 





Use of a gun saved the Isador Sprietler service sta- 
tion in Evansville, Ill., from robbery on October 14. 
While the burglar escaped, his bullet-perforated hat, 
found afterward, gave evidence of the narrow escape 
he had from the shots. 





While in the act of robbing a store in White Heath, 
Ill., on October 1, one man was shot and captured 
while his accomplice managed to escape. 





One bandit was shot and killed but his confederate 
escaped after a gun battle on the main street of Corn- 
ing, Iowa, on September 21. The two men had held 
up Henry Webster, 60, one striking him on the head 
with a blackjack, when Webster drew his automatic 
pistol and started firing. 


WARNING 


E. WHEELER, 1924 Interlaken Bou- 

e levard, Seattle, Wash., reports the 

following guns stolen from his home on 
November 17: 
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Twelve-gauge Remington Automatic 
No. 317264, in canvas case; Savage .25-20 
Sporter No. 35522, with Winchester 5-A 
scope; Springfield Sporter .30-’06 No. 
1295112, with Zeiss scope No. 33159, 
Western mount; .256 Newton No. 3520, 
with J. Sidle scope No. 2718, Winchester 
mounting on Knoble base; .22 Colt 
Woodsman No. 80215, in leather holster; 
Remington Automatic 12-gauge shotgun, 
fancy hand-made walnut stock, one-half 
pistol grip stock, 28” barrel, full choke. 


RIFLEMAN TROPHY MATCH 


Scores of the 10 leading clubs in the 
Rifleman Trophy Match, as of December 
8, follow: 


Cerro oe Rifle Club, Inc., Mason City, 

SN 5 Gini ahnihehen wikia Aas 0 aoa © Soares 376% 
Mare baad (Calif.) Rifle and Revolver Club 333 
Liberty Pistol and Rifle Club, San Antonio, 

Mier ek Ou ce ia hho whi eat 284% 
ween Rifle Club, Baltimore............ 262 
i Worth (Tex.) Rifle and Pistol Club... 216% 


B. A. Rifle Club, Kansas City, Mo.. . 159% 
Nerthors Westchester R. and P. Club > 
OS Se ae eneree 147% 


New York Edison Rifle Club, New York... 134% 
— Rifle and Pistol Club, San Pedro, 


Calif. . 
Bogota (N. J) Cs Te Ia eee 64% 


CLUB PRESIDENT 26 YEARS 


N UNIQUE record for long service 
as president of a rifle club is seem- 
ingly being compiled by Nathan Spering, 
of the Philadelphia Rifle Association, 
which was the first club to affiliate with 
the N. R. A. and later, in 1897, incor- 
porated under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Spering, a noted marksman for a 
quarter of a century, has the distinction 
of serving in the president’s chair of the 
club for 26 years. 

The club has one of the best indoor 
ranges in the country with 10 pistol firing 
points at 20 yards together with 50-foot 
rifle accommodations. Its outdoor range 
has excellent small-bore facilities at 100 
and 200 yards and unusually good pistol 
and revolver ranges at 25 and 50 yards. 

The ranges are open to members of 
the N. R. A. visiting in Philadelphia, who 
should communicate in advance with the 
secretary, R. E. Van Syckle, 30 Glencoe 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa., for information 
as to shooting times and dates when the 
ranges are open. 

The club conducted four club cham- 
pionship matches during the past year. 
The three high in these matches were as 
follows: 

wn (50 shots at 50 yards): Hans Roedder, 458; 

A. Brown, 448; W. H. Embick, 447. 

W rifle (30 shots s. f. at 50 yards, 20 s. 4. at 25 
yards): Milford Baker, 434; Hans Roedder, 431; 
Herman Thomas, 425. 

Rifle (20 shots at 100 yards, 15 at 200 yards): 
Charles Johnson, 339; M. T. Valentine, 335; A. W. 
Ross, 330. 

.45 Automatic Pistol (National Individual course): 


Herman Thomas, 220; Hans Roedder, 220; W. A 
Brown, 217. 


NO MORE TYPE EE BINOCULARS 


HE Director of Civilian Marksman- 

ship advises us that the supply of 
Type EE binoculars formerly for sale 
through his office has become entirely ex- 
hausted, and asks that no more orders 
for these binoculars be sent in. 


Principal Contributors in This 
Issue 


OHN B. ADAMS, of La Mesa, Cali- 
fornia, should be an inspiration to all 
ambitious young riflemen. Though he had 
done a little rifle shooting previously, he 
never really got into the game seriously 
until the summer of 1931; then just a year 
later, at the age of 21, he set sail for Eng- 
land and proceeded to break records in that 
great shooting country. Adams is a quiet, 
modest chap who goes about his business 
without much noise. What heights he may 
ultimately reach in the shooting game we 
can only guess. 

FRED NESS is back with us, to help 
the pistol shooters this time. Ness has 
been receiving a good many letters asking 
for information about the Model 1917 re- 
volvers and the Auto Rim cartridge, and 
he here goes into the matter much more 
thoroughly than is possible in a letter. 
These Model 1917 Colt and S. & W. re- 
volvers are still for sale by the D. C. M., 
although they are no longer listed in the 
circular. 

GENE FARREN comes from Houston, 
Texas. He joined the Boy Scouts at the 
age of 12, and has ever since been an en- 
thusiastic and energetic outdoorsman. His 
tastes are broad, and though still in his 
twenties Farren has competed with con- 
siderable success in all sorts of outdoor 
sports’ and competitions. Thirty caliber 
rifle shooting is his favorite sport, and he 
was a member of the Texas Civilian Team 
at Camp Perry in 1929, 30 and 31. He 
was Texas rifle and pistol champion in 
1930-31, and is holder of the Texas long 
range record at 1,000 yards; also Texas 
rapid fire record. He was a member of the 
Dewar teams of 1930-31, and has been 
prominent in numerous other matches. He 
is also well known in his community as a 
shooting coach and instructor. 

“Mathematical problems of any nature 
have always fascinated me”, writes Farren, 
“and nothing gives me more pleasure than 
to delve into the problems connected with 
interior and exterior ballistics of rifle and 
pistol shooting.” 

DR. PAUL B. JENKINS inherited from 
many generations of forebears a life-long 
devotion to the ministry, and a love for 
firearms and the great outdoors. “For the 
past fifty years”, writes Dr. Jenkins, “I 
have hunted or fished whenever a busy city 
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life has offered opportunity, from Barne- 
gat Bay to Puget Sound, and from the 
Rainy River to Lake Okechobee. I have 
shot every kind of gun that has ever been 
made, I think, under cannon-size, from the 
matchlock to the modern automatics. * * * 
On various European trips I have seen the 
leading arms collections of England and 
the European Continent * * * and in 
this country I know all the leading gun col- 
lections and some of the principal arms 
and ammunition plants. Having had to 
terminate the active pastorate on account 
of a protracted illness, I have since had 
time for a large amount of historical study, 
much of it in connection with the Nunne- 
macher Firearms Collection in the Mil- 
waukee Public Museum, one of the world’s 
largest, and unsurpassed in its exhibit of 
the evolution of American arms.” 

ELMER KEITH, of North Fork, Idaho, 
writes: “I have spent most of my life in 
the hills, punching cows, packing for the 
Government, hunting big game, guiding 
sportsmen, etc. Guns, especially rifles and 
sixguns, have been not only my hobby but 
almost my religion since childhood. I 
started hunting small game when eight 
years old, and have hunted big game for 
over twenty years. * * * Have owned 
and used practically all guns and cartridges 
made in the U. S., and many foreign arms 
besides. * * * Have always loaded 
practically all my ammunition, and the 
ground work I received with the old 
Sharps and muzzle loaders has helped me 
in later years with modern loads and 
weapons”, 

L. ERIC KROGIUS, of Finland, has an 
interesting story in this issue for the 
thoughtful scatter-gunner. An ardent wild- 


fowler, Mr. Krogius writes, “Jointly with: 


my friend, Dr. Tor J. H. Ekman, I hold 
the shooting leases of Charles Island 
(Karlo), the big (about 70,000 acres) and 
renowned wild fowl island in the Bothnian 
Gulf, and situated in the very center of 
the western branch of the great fall migra- 
tory flightway of wildfowl. Shooting leases 
cost practically nothing in this country, 
and if I could find ways and means to 
make this known to American sportsmen, 
I am sure quite a lot would come over to 
this country”. 

E. A. BRININSTOOL is well known 
throughout this country as a writer, espe- 
cially on Western history and our Indian 
wars. He says: “My experience with fire- 
arms is probably like everybody else’s— 
an interest in guns and shooting dating 
from a small boy. Being now on the shady 
side of 62, my interest naturally was back 
in the old black-powder days of the ’80’s 
and early ’90’s. In those days I~handled 
and owned about every make of rifle manu- 
factured in this country. In 1894 I was 
inspector and tester of arms in the Burgess 


Repeating Arms Company’s plant in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., but left there to come to Cali- 
fornia in 1895, and have been here ever 
since. I do not claim to have kept up with 
the progress of guns and powders of late 
years, although my interest is just as keen 
as ever”. 

J. E. BERNS has spent many years in 
the Navy, and though still comparatively 
young, has just been retired. He has lived 
in many different parts of this country, 
and in Alaska, and has had unusual op- 
portunities to indulge his love for shooting. 
Mr. Berns is not only one of the best mili- 
tary rifle shots in the country, but has 
hunted and fished extensively. In all his 
hunting he has been “on his own”, without 
guide or elaborate equipment. He is not 
only highly skillful, but eminently practi- 
cal. He has done extensive experimenting 
with firearms, and is also well known as a 
pistol shot of unusual skill and speed. He 
invented the Berns-Martin Speed Holster, 
and is one of the best slip-gun men in the 
country, being a pupil of the late John 
Newman. 


A PAIR OF GERMAN RIFLES 
(Continued from page 15) 


impact in the least. Windage was secured 
by driving the front mount sideways in its 
dovetail slot in the receiver, at best a hit- 
and-miss method of securing lateral ad- 
justment. Dovetails were very tight, how- 
ever, and once I had the scopes lined up 
they stayed put. Both scopes were very 
large and heavy, and gave the rifles a top- 
heavy feeling. They were mounted high, 
with a hole through the mount to permit 
the use of the very crude open rear sight. 
The rifle with excessive headspace had the 
regular German type of reticule with a 
pointed aiming post and two more such 
posts extending into the field from each 
side. Elevation was set with the regular 
drum on top of the scope tube. 

The other scope had an excellent hunt- 
ing reticule. A square-ended post ex- 
tended into the field from each side, leav- 
ing quite a space in the middle, across 
which was stretched a fine horizontal wire 
from the center of one post to the center 
of the other. In the middle of this hori- 
zontal wire was a very small bead. An- 
other flat-topped post extended up from 
the bottom of the scope and could be used 
for extremely long range, though it was 
probably put there more for use as a range 
finder. To my notion most German reti- 
cules have too many thing-a-magigs and 
complications in their makeup. It is easy 
to have a perfectly good range finder in 
the scope without cluttering up the whole 
field, which is bad, particularly for running 
shots. 

Besides the actions, the stocks of these 
rifles were what interested me most. Both 





stocks had very good dimensions, and I 
suspect that several letters bearing Amer- 
ican postage were sent to Germany before 
any stock-making began. These stocks 
had thick, heavy combs, and long, deep, 
well-proportioned forearms. The cheek- 
pieces were separate pieces of wood from 
the body of the stock, and on pressing a 
catch at the bottom of the stock, they 
would jump up above the regular comb 
of the stock, in perfect relation to the 
high-mounted scopes for hard holding. 
This cheek piece also extended over the 
comb and really formed the comb of the 
stock. The cheek-piece was held up by a 
strong spring. On being pushed down 
level with the normal comb of the stock, 
the little catch held it there. The system 
worked out perfectly for offhand or sitting 
shooting, but for prone work the butt of 
the piece was too low to stay on the 
shoulder well. Too much drop from line 
of sight. At that, this combination is 
much better than a high-mounted scope 
with a low-comb stock. The comb was 
hollowed out at sides, and was thick and 
heavy, much the same as with our best 
American stocking. For one thing, I have 
never seen better fitting of wood to steel 
than on these rifles. I doubt if water 
would even soak into the joint. 

On the bottom of the stock, just for- 
ward of the buttplate, there was an en- 
graved steel trap door, which when opened 
exposed three holes drilled in the wood 
for holding spare cartridges. Sling swivels 
were the regular type found on German 
rifles—small, and intended for carrying 
rather than for shooting. Both rifles had 
full-sized engraved buttplates set at the 
correct pitch angle. 

I worked up loads for these rifles with 
du Pont No. 17% and the 170-gr. flat- 
base and 175-gr. boat-tail bullets, and these 
loads must have developed close to, if not 
quite, 2,700 f. s. velocity. Both rifles 
shot exceptionally well, the long, heavy 7- 
mm. bullets seemingly holding their veloc- 
ity over 400 or 500 yards much better 
than the shorter 170-gr. bullets in our 
Springfields. 

This 7-mm. German cartridge can be 
easily duplicated by necking down our 
Springfield case, and it can be improved 
upon by giving the neck a longer slope. It 
will hold the same powder charges as the 
Askins-Dubiel .276, but will not stand the 
pressure of the latter case. On the other 
hand, it can be used in our Springfield, 
Winchester, Remington and_ standard 
Mauser actions, and will make up into a 
lighter rifle than is possible with the .276 
and the Magnum Mauser action. 

In bringing this to a close I can but say 
that I still believe that better rifles, for 
either match or game shooting, can be ob- 
tained right here in this country than any- 
where else in the world. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 








MY EXPERIENCES AT BISLEY 
(Continued from page 7) 


continued the habit at 50 yards with a 99, 
four possibles and a 108 on the 11-carton 
card. What pleased me most at this range 
was the fact that of the 60 shots fired I 
had a total of 54 X’s, which convinced me 
that the gun and ammunition were group- 
ing exceptionally well. At 25 yards I again 
got careless on one shot for a 99, and 
finished up with two possibles for a new 
world’s record of 1,408 x 1,420 for the 
Grand Aggregate. I was immediately con- 
gratulated by Mr. John Lomax, Sir Charles 
Walker and others, including Mr. Joe 
Armstrong, who royally entertained me at 
his home for the week following the 
matches. 

I was doubtful that my score would 
stand up, but as shooting ceased I found 
that I was high, with Mr. C. V. Willson 
next with the new British record of 1,404, 
and Mr. D. W. Foster third, tying the for- 
mer world’s record of 1,403. W. Wild- 
goose, famous for his bowler and peculiar 
shooting position, evidently believes in 
repetition, for he secured 4th place in the 
Grand Aggregate both that year and the 
year previous. 

The British in 1931 were particularly 
interested in the American shooting meth- 
ods, but last year they were chiefly con- 
cerned with the make and fitting of my 
rifle. In fact they almost took it to pieces 
as they examined it to see why it shot so 
well. Especially interested were they in 
the Titherington barrel, and upon examina- 
tion of the interior by a lighted tube 
magnifying glass they declared it to be 
the most perfect barrel they had ever seen. 
The rest of the gun is the standard speed 
action Winchester 52, with Lyman 17-A 
front sight and regular rear leaf sight. 
I bought one of the famous Parker-Hale 
rear sights on arrival at Bisley but did not 
feel like changing sights during the 
matches. Fortunately the standard 52 
sight took all corrections during the 
matches and gave me no trouble. 

As my rifle arrived from Stockton only 
a week before leaving for England I had 
no time to experiment with ammunition. 
In fact I had time only to run over the 
Dewar course once at Stanford with it, 
and made a 399, using Kleanbore, which 
gave me plenty of confidence. Upon ar- 
riving in England, however, I gave the 
rifle a number of tests from the shoulder 
at 100 yards with all ammunition on sale 
there. At length I found that both Rem- 
ington Palma Match and Winchester 5 
Star and Precision gave excellent results 
at all ranges. 

In shooting “Nobel I. C. I.” I found that 
my rifle did not handle this ammunition too 
well, but the reason seems to be that my 
barrel gauges .2175 whereas Nobel is made 
for barrels gauging .2165—principally 
B.S. A. At a later date Mr. Kellans of 
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I. C. I. had me try out the Nobel—B. S. A. 
combination, and it worked very nicely. 
I also tried the Vickers rifle, but found 
that I could not get a very good position 
because of the sight being so far back on 
the receiver block. I shoot a very tight 
sling and found that the English type of 
sling and short stock did not permit a 
comfortable position for me. 

On the final day of the shoot I had the 
pleasure of seeing the first American face 
in a week, in the person of Paddy O’Hare 
who had just arrived from New York, and 
had come out from London to wish me 
luck. He was on one of his yearly pil- 
grimages through England and France in 
search of riflemen’s gadgets. 

As the matches officially closed Satur- 
day afternoon, at 3:00, the distribution 
of prizes took place one hour later in the 
large umbrella tent on Bisley Commons. 
The tent was crowded with shooters and 
their friends, and the platform held a won- 
derful array of cups, trophies and medals. 
Sir Lionel Fletcher and Sir Charles Walker 
did the honors of distribution, and there 
was great enthusiasm on all sides as each 
contestant received the appropriate award. 
It was particularly gratifying to me to see 
the way they honored the U. S. A. as I re- 
ceived the Stephens Challenge Vase and 
the Lever Brothers Cup for the Grand 
Aggregate. 

The matches had been so well handled, 
the weather so perfect, and the British so 
hospitable, that I hated to see the com- 
petitions draw to a close. But I went 
away with one great hope in my heart— 
that in 1933 an American team will once 
again be at Bisley to enjoy perfect hos- 
pitality and sportsmanship, while trying 
to bring back to America the General Per- 
shing Trophy. 





SHOT PATTERN ANALYSIS 

(Continued from page 18) 
It is not unusual for a poorly bored gun 
or a well bored gun in combinatin with un- 
suitable ammunition to show considerable 
irregularity of density in a series of shots. 
Such a gun or such a combination is no 
good at all. 

More or less extreme cases will show up 
all right, but slight irregularities will not 
easily be detected. Here again judging by 
sight is done away with altogether, as the 
difference between the highest and the low- 
est density in a series of shots, even the 
slightest irregularity, will show in unmerci- 
ful figures. 

To my knowledge no special tables have 
been worked out for the judging of this 
regularity of density, as the regularity from 
shot to shot is usually judged by the differ- 
ence between the highest and the lowest 
number of hits within the 75 cm. circle. 
The judging of the regularity of density is 
nevertheless of great importance, and 


therefore I will give my private develop- 
ment of the Thiel system in this respect 
in the form of a “five-shot” example of 
what can generally be considered good or 
bad with a mean density of, for example, 
1:3.39: 

Regularity of Density from shot to shot. 


Toler- 
ance 


Excellent: 3.35 —3.40—3.45—3.25— 3.50 0.25 
Very good: 3.33 — 3.65—3.15—3.40—3.42 0.50 
Good: 3.37—3.10—3.44—3.85—3.19 0.75 


Sufficient: 3.00— 3.35 —4.00-—3.15—3.45 1.00 





Insufficient: 3.20—4.15—3 48—2.90—3.22 1.25 
These figures are of course based upon 
my own necessarily limited experience, and 
can in no way be considered conclusive 
statistics. Let everyone try for himself. 
Anyway, the smaller the tolerance, the 
better shooting is the gun. The ideal gun 
would naturally show no tolerance at all, 
giving 3.39 — 3.39 — 3.39 — 3.39 — 3.39, 
but such a gun does not exist—as yet. 


Percentage in Relation to Density 


We have previously stated that a certain 
density demands a certain percentage. It 
is obvious that a “high-density gun” ought 
to show a high percentage. This is not 
always the case, however, by any means. 
One gun may pattern 75 per cent at a den- 
sity of 1:3.50, and another 80 per cent, or 
even more, at the same density. It is evi- 
dent that the latter is the better shooting 
gun. We must have comparative and defi- 
nitely fixed values. Mrs. Density must 
reasonably have a maximum demand on 
and a minimum allowance for Mr. Per- 
centage. 

The comparative values of the Thiel 
system are based upon the statistics previ- 
ously referred to. It was found empiri- 
cally that a certain density corresponded 
to a certain number of hits within the 75 
cm. circle. I say “number of hits” instead 
of percentage, on purpose; and here we 
encounter the only grave difficulties in 
trying to adapt the Thiel system to Ameri- 
can conditions. We shall soon see why. 

Shotgun ammunition is highly standard- 
ized in central Europe. Take the twelve- 
bore, for example. There are practically 
but two (modern) loads for this bore, one 
for the 234” case (36 gramms), and one 
for the 25¢” case (35 gramms). The 
chilled shot used is also highly standard- 
ized, and hence the German Institution of 
Berlin-Wannsee prefers to use “number 
of hits” instead of percentage, and sepa- 
rate tables are drawn up for the most 
common “testing” shot sizes—2™% and 
3%4 mm.—and for 12, 16, and 20 gauge. 

This, then, is the knot on the line, and 
for my part I have always regretted the 
fact that percentage is not used, as this 
would obviously allow a far better inter- 
national application of the Thiel system; 
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and, moreover, it would undoubtedly be 
more exact, as even the size and weight of 
highly standardized shot may vary some- 


what. We will overcome this difficulty, 
however, by “translating” the tables from 
“number of hits” to actual percentage. 
This “translation” will also greatly sim- 
plify matters, as only two tables need to 
be used instead of separate tables for each 
shot size and gauge. As the Berlin Insti- 
tution uses the standard shot size 24 mm. 
(roughly American 714) and 3% mm. 
(roughly American 3%) for testing pur- 
poses, we will base our tables upon these 
shot sizes and the standard modern 36 
gramms load. Theoretically, the correct 
method would obviously be to use sepa- 
rate tables for each shot size, as it is a 
known fact that large shot will generally 
pattern more highly and also show a some- 
what greater density than fine shot; but 
for all practical purposes two tables will 
suffice. Table No. III should consequently 
be used for all the smaller shot sizes, in- 
cluding No. 6, and table No. IV for all 
larger sizes. For the benefit of American 
ballisticians I will give some data on the 
2% and 3% mm. shot. 


2% millimeter shot. 


Pellet diameter, 2!4 mm.; 

Average weight of pellets, 
gramms; 

36 gramms (114 oz. = 35.42 gramms) 
contains on an average 397 pellets, al- 
though this shot size may vary from 375 
to 400 pellets. 


0.09045 


3% millimeter shot. 


Pellet diameter, 312 millimeters; 

Average weight of pellets, 0.2595 
gramms; 

36 gramms contains on an average 138 
pellets, although this shot size may vary 
from 137 to 139 pellets. 


(To be concluded) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE “OLD 
SPRINGFIELD” 


(Continued from page 14) 


left very little of the original Allin sys- 
tem.” If Allin’s ideas had, indeed, been 
gradually improved out of existence, with 
the exception of the tipping breechblock, 
that feature had so impressed the mili- 
tary authorities of the world that by 1872 
Gen. C. B. Norton was able to state in 
his valuable work, “American Breech- 
Loading Small Arms,” that not less than 
three foreign breech systems—the Brand- 
lin-Albini, the Mont-Storm and_ the 
Worndl—were deliberate copies of the 
Springfield mechanism. Once more an 
American gun—as with the Snider, Pea- 
body, Hubbell and Henry or Winchester 
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devices—had proven good enough for the 
world of arms to imitate. 

Nor was it ever greatly changed in the 
subsequent Models of 1877, ’79, ’80, ’84 
and ’88. The Model 1880 is extremely 
rare today; there appear to be definite 
records of but 162 having been made, in 
1881 and 1882. It was a remarkable arm, 
a “sharpshooters’ special” rifle, with a 6- 
groove barrel and special sights. 

Wit the Model 1888 there was intro- 
duced the excellent Buffington rear sight, 
our first military rifle sight which auto- 
matically allowed for the drift of the bul- 
let. Immediately after its adoption this 
sight was put on all preceding issues of 
the Springfield still in service, a feature 
which today sometimes puzzles the ama- 
teur collector. The 500-grain bullet was 
also adopted with the 1888 Model, for an 
interesting reason. It was found that the 
regulation .45-70-405 cartridge did not 
burn all the powder of the load, and rather 
than design a new shell and rechamber all 
the rifles then in use, the expedient was hit 
upon of using a heavier bullet, the slower 
acceleration of which gave the powder 
charge time to burn completely in the 
barrel. 

About this time, as both rifles and 
cavalry carbines were in service, with 
their respective cartridges differing 
slightly one from the other, the device 
was introduced of stamping on the head 
of the rifle cartridge the letter “R” and a 
corresponding “C” on the head of the car- 
bine shell. 

The “Springfield Army shotgun” was 
now also in general use among troops 
serving west of the Mississippi, where 
small-game hunting was common. These 
had been suggested by Col. J. C. Kelton 
and approved by Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
then general of the Army. Made from 
.58-caliber barrels bored out to 20 gauge 
and equipped with Springfield actions, 
they were issued, two to a company, wher- 
ever hunting opportunities existed and 
were very popular with the soldiers. Most 
of these extant today are marked “1873” 
on the lock plate and “1881” on the 
breechblock. More than 1,300 are believed 
to have been made. 

Few even of the surviving old-time 


‘friends of the heydey of the Old Spring- 


field know that not less than two attempts 
were made during its service to substitute 
for the familiar high outside hammer and 
diagonal striker a centrally located ham- 
mer and a straight rearward firing pin to 
match. One example may be seen in 
Sawyer’s “Our Rifles,” Plate 25, Figure 1, 
while the author also mentions the second 
such suggestion, that James Stillman, 
quondam master stocker of the Govern- 
ment armory. By its true devotees, how- 
ever, the big, high old hammer, with its 


long-famous “threshing-machine” three 
cocking clicks, consisting of safety notch, 
half-cock noteh, and full cock, was too 
close a favorite to allow of its being super- 
seded by any other arrangement, and it 
survived throughout the service of the 
rifle. The safety notch was doubly safe, 
as not only could the gun not be fired with 
the hammer in this position, but the 
breechblock could not be opened. 

The 1884 Model with the 500-grain 
bullet had a muzzle velocity of 1,315 ft.- 
secs., an extreme range of 3,500 yards, and 
was capable of shooting, under ideal con- 
ditions and in the hands of an expert, into 
a 2.8” circle at 500 yards, and into 11.9 
inches at 1,000 yards—these official state- 
ments from the Ordnance Department 
handbook. With it Mr. C. W. Sawyer 
has put 3 successive shots into a 2-foot 
circle at 1,123 surveyed yards’ range— 
which is great shooting with any gun. 

The Old Springfield was used in all 
our minor conflicts during its issue to the 
regular Army, these being chiefly wars with 
the Indians, including the Custer fight; 
and it saw active service in the hands of 
National Guard troops during the war 
with Spain and the Filipino msurrection. 
The advent of smokeless powder imme- 
diately handicapped it in any engage- 
ment in which its opponents used the 
more modern explosive, as the smoke 
clouds that rose from its volleys all too 
often indicated the target for the concen- 
tration of the enemy fire. The ammuni- 
ion companies soon produced smokeless 
ammunition for the Springfield, and those 
who use the old guns still, whether for tar- 
get or hunting purposes, may have today 
the pleasure of using these modern loads 
in a variety of adaptations to their needs; 
ammunition which, in the writer’s experi- 
ence, is as accurate and pleasant to use— 
especially the “midrange” loads—as is 
offered for any rifle today. 

The Springfield was superseded in 1892 
by the Government’s adoption of the 
Krag-Jorgensen, though retained in the 
hands of many state troops for several 
years. During the World War and its 
need for all the Model 1903 rifles for 
overseas service, many thousands of the 
old rifles were recalled for use by Home 
Guards and similar needs, and the long- 
barreled guns were again seen in the hands 
of sentinels, bridge guards and patrols, 
from the Brooklyn Bridge to the Golden 
Gate. Today, in the home of many a 
retired one-time wearer of the blue or 
the later khaki, there hangs on the wall 
of the “den” the veteran piece which 
served so faithfully when it and its bearer 
were both young, and a glance at which 
recalls many a busy camp or busier skir- 
mish, where they together helped to write 
some page of the story of mankind. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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The Modern Primer as a Pressure Gauge 


ONCORROSIVE primers have been 

a boon to shooters and advertising 

managers and a bane to reloaders 
and ballistic engineers. But now, that 
the brass-destroying metallic mercury has 
been eliminated from the new primer 
mixture by practically every loading com- 
pany, all reloaders want to use the new 
nonmercuric noncorrosive primers in their 
handloads. However, the elimination of 
the obnoxious chlorate and equally ob- 
noxious fulminate has made it necessary 
to use a greater amount of the modern 
primer mixture and this has resulted in 
increasing primer pressures to a signifi- 
cant extent. This fact has an important 
bearing on the popular employment of the 
fired primer as a practical and convenient 
pressure gauge. 

About three years ago everything was 
serene as reloaders used nonmercuric 
primers of the old chlorate type and 
washed the deposited salt from their rifle 
bores with plain water or aqueous solu- 
tions of one kind or another. Those 
primers developed local pressures in the 
primer pocket of less than 10,000 pounds 
in the pistol sizes and less than 25,000 
pounds in the rifle sizes. Consequently, 
any higher pressure developed by the 
powder charge registered and was indi- 
cated by an increased flattening of the 
primer. 

Unfortunately, this does not hold true 
when our modern noncorrosive primers 
are used. These new primers, now in 
popular use among reloaders, develop 
sufficient pressure in the primer pocket 
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itself to flatten out as completely when 
fired without any powder in the case as 
when the case is filled with the maximum 
powder charge. 

The frequently quoted and familiar 
rule published in the Jdeal Handbook on 
“how to safely work up a smokeless pow- 
der charge” is no longer reliable where 
it refers to the visual examination of the 
fired primer for pressure indications. The 
swelling of the case near the head and the 
enlarging of the primer pocket always are 
reliable signs of high pressure, of course, 
when using any primer, old or new. 
When a pocket enlarges to the extent of 
dropping its primer, a different case should 
be tried. When a case expands to the 
extent of showing the crosswise marks 
of the chamber reamer, as well as the 
lengthwise marks from extraction, it is 
wise to reduce the charge 1.0 grain in 
weight. A leaking primer pocket and a 
pierced primer also are always depend- 
able as warnings that something is wrong 
with the load and must be heeded. A 
punctured primer indicates a fault in the 
ignition system, an improperly shaped or 
excessively protruding firing pin, a weak 
main spring or possibly weak primer 
metal. The safest rule is to avoid maxi- 
mum loads by stopping 2 or 3 grains 
weight short of any charge listed as 
“maximum” for the caliber, bullet and 
gun. 

The flattening of the new noncorrosive 
primers is caused by the violence of the 
new primer mixture itself and without 
influence from the powder charge. The 


pressure increase is the result of the 
greater volume of gas generated by the 
new primer. This, however, results in a 
proportionately small increase in pres- 
sures within the case proper, and this 
small increase in chamber pressures can 
be reduced to a normal state by reducing 
the powder charge % grain in weight. 
Reducing any “maximum” charge of mili- 
tary smokeless 1.0 grain in weight, then, 
will fully counteract the increased cham- 
ber pressures raised by the new primers 
and will equalize combustion conditions. 

This precautionary reduction in all 
powder loads listed as “maximum” is an 
arbitrary one and is to be considered as 
additional to other reductions required by 
close chambering and tight bores. Tight- 
chambered rifles, in .250 Savage, 7 mm. 
.270 Winchester, and .30-’06 calibers or 
in .30-40-caliber rebarreled rifles which 
have been throated for pointed bullets, 
have hitherto required a decrease of 2.0 
grains weight in all “maximum” charges. 
Such rifles will now require, instead, a 
decrease of 2.5 to 3.0 grains weight when 
the new noncorrosive primers are used. 

This condition of close chambering 
may be encountered in all special jobs 
made by private gunsmiths or by such 
firms as the Niedner Rifle Corporation, 
Griffin & Howe, R. F. Sedgley, Inc., and 
Dubiel Arms Co. In standard factory 
arms the Model 54 Winchester in .270 
caliber and .250 Savage calibers may be 
cited as possibilities. Occasionally, in 
these two calibers are found individual 
rifles that show signs of maximum pres- 
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sures when fired with standard factory 
ammunition. In such rifles any handload 
should be 3.0 grains lighter than those 
listed as “maximum” in the Jdeal Hand- 
book or in du Pont pamphlets. 

The first Model 54 Winchester rifles 
made in .250 Savage caliber had very 
tight chambers, and some of them will 
not accept all brands of factory ammuni- 
tion without forcing. These abnormally 
tight-chambered rifles should be returned 
to the factory where the chamber will be 
slightly relieved without charge. In any 
.250 Savage caliber rifle the current 
“maximum” loads border on the extreme 
and should be reduced about 2.0 grains 
weight on general principles. When the 
combination of tight chambers and new 
noncorrosive primer obtains, these charges 
should be further reduced, at least an- 
other grain in weight. This applies also 
to the .250 Savage caliber arm made by 
altering the .25 Remington barrel, be- 
cause the latter has quicker twist than is 
standard for the .250 Savage caliber. 

The loads listed as ‘“‘maximum” for bolt 
action rifles in the .250 Savage caliber 
are quoted: 

60-gr. bullet 39.0 grs. weight No. 17% 


87-gr. bullet 40.0 grs. weight No. 17% 
100-gr. bullet 35.0 grs. weight No. 17% 


When modern primers are used in mod- 
ern rifles, the regular charges used in old, 
or previously fired cases should not ex- 
ceed the following: 


60-gr. bullet 37.5 grs. weight No. 17% 
87-gr. bullet 35.0 grs. weight No. 17% 
100-gr. bullet 32.0 grs. weight No. 17% 


In the case of handloads for handguns, 
it would be safe to stay 14 grain to % 
grain weight under the maximum loads 
listed in the powder pamphlets, when the 
new noncorrosive primers are used. The 
charges listed as “maximum” in the /deal 
Handbook should never be exceeded and 
no unknown load of maximum propor- 
tions should be developed without elicit- 
ing laboratory assistance from the pow- 
der makers or loading companies. This 
applies also to handloads for rifles when 
untested combinations of powder and 
bullet are brought together. Maximum 
loads, of course, must be used only in 
first-class cases and each charge must be 
weighed on scales sensitive to one-tenth 
grain. 


S. A. 800,000 and R. I. A. 285,507 


HE above serial numbers have been 

the cause of much needless worry on 
the part of owners of Springfield rifles of 
older make stamped with serial numbers 
than those 
quoted in the title for the Springfield Ar- 
mory and for the Rock Island Arsenal, re- 
spectively. The reason for all the preva- 
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lent fear relative to the strength and 
safety of the older Springfields is, of 
course, the many warnings which have 
been published regarding the comparative 
weakness of the old “brittle” receivers 
made without benefit of modern heat 
treatment. 

In an attempt to assure these owners of 
the older Springfield that their rifles are 
safe with modern .30-’06 ammunition, a 
letter was published in the Dope Bag col- 
umns for November. This would-be re- 
assurance introduced too many inhibitions 
and proved to. be just another warning. 
It is a significant fact that of the many 
thousands of these older Springfield ac- 
tions made between 1906 and 1919 and in 
constant use with all manner of loads and 
under every conceivable condition for 
more than 25 years that very few indeed 
have figured in accidents. 

The fact is that when any of these 
older rifles is blown up the conditions 
causing the wreck usually are aggravated 
enough to have wrecked any modern gun. 
The most common and most effective 
cause of gun wrecks is an obstruction in 
the bore. This obstruction may be mud, 
snow or wood’s debris in the muzzle, a 
stuck cleaning patch, a bullet jacket, a 
coating of gun grease, or an oversize bullet 
of the wrong caliber in the cartridge which 
causes the subsequent blow up. Obstruc- 
tions in the bore will wreck any modern 
rifle of any high intensity caliber like 
the .30-’06. 


Unfortunately, some of the older Spring- 
field service rifles have a headspace nearly 
.005” greater than the present accepted 
standard, and these few rifles would not 
be adapted for regular use with modern 
loads developing 52,000 pounds chamber 
pressure or more, although such rifles 
(with .010” headspace) have been fired 
continuously for years with ammunition 
developing between 45,000 and 48,000 
pounds pressure. Excessive headspace, 
or anything above .006 inches, is quite 
common in commercial high power bolt 
action rifles, and these arms are in regular 
use without causing their users any worry. 
I have measured the headspace in three 
rifles made by one of our leading arms 
manufacturers and got .017”, .0165” and 
017”, the last one being a new job fired 
less than 20 rounds after leaving the fac- 
tory. Another standard American make 
of bolt action showed .030” headspace, 
which, of course, is a bit unusual to say 
the least. Practically every imported 
Mauser in .30-’06 caliber that has reached 
my hands would accept the 1.946” “No 
Go” gauge when I tried it. These guns 
may be considered dangerous with mod- 
ern high velocity or express loads but 
“blow-ups” or lesser accidents are rarely 





heard of, and when any gun is wrecked it 
is almost invariably the result of an ob- 
struction in the bore or grease in the cham- 
ber. 

Headspace of a degree which is just over 
the standard .006” “border line” may be 
ignored. If it is excessive by .001” or 
more it may be readily detected by a 
simple test. In rimless calibers select a 
new unfired cartridge case of standard 
make, but of maximum length between its 
base and the slope or shoulder. Strip the 
bolt of its extractor and interpose discs of 
shim metal between the face of the bolt 
and the base of the cartridge case until 
this built up layer of shim metal can be 
felt when attempting to turn down the 
bolt handle to the closed position, using 
the tips of the finger and a very gentle 
pressure. Now micrometer the layer of 
shim metal for the headspace. In rimmed 
calibers select a new case of maximum 
rim thickness. Here the “border line” is 
.003” 

Mr. Sedgley of R. F. Sedgley, Inc., 
2311 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
has offered to check the headspace of any 
of the older Springfield actions free of 
charge for any N. R. A. member who is 
worried about the headspace of his rifle. 

In this connection I might say that there 
are around 5,000 Sedgley Springfield 
Sporters in use among N. R. A. members 
which have given no trouble with the 
heaviest loads and practically all of these 
are numbered below 800,000! The original 
serial number is left unchanged as stamped 
into the receiver by the Armory or arsenal 
in the course of its manufacture. These 
receivers are reheat treated at the Sedgley 
plant, the actions are carefully fitted for 
the allowable headspace and the finished 
gun is tested with a proof cartridge which 
develops 70,000 pounds pressure. Any- 
one having one of the older Springfield 
actions or rifles about which he feels 
doubtful can have this same work per- 
formed on it at the Sedgley factory. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Charles C. Johnson, manufacturer of 
New Ideal free rifle equipment, formerly 
located at Urbana, Ohio, has changed his 
address to Thackery, Ohio. 


CORRECTION 


In our December issue we inadvert- 
ently made the statement that the Maxim 
Silencer Company had gone out of busi- 
ness. This is not correct as this company 
is still in business. However, they have 
discontinued the manufacture of silencers 
for firearms and are devoting themselves 
to the development and production of 
devices for silencing industrial noises. 
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Questions and Answers 


THE 6.5 MM. MANNLICHER 
SCHOENAUER 


I WOULD like your opinion in regards to 
the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle 
as to trajectory, range, and killing power, 
especially the short-barrelled Mannlicher 
carbine sold in this country. 

Also, is it possible to have the double set- 
trigger on these guns changed to a single 
trigger and still retain the smooth double- 
pull that all first-class bolt action rifles 
have. —S.A.B. 


Answer: The 6.5 mm, Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer is a light, handy, bolt action big-game 
rifle, weighing about 614 pounds. It is regu- 
larly made with an 18” or 22” barrel and 
a full-length stock reaching to the muzzle. 
The stock is adapted for offhand hunting 
work, but the pistol grip is not as good as 
on modern American rifles. The stock has 
too much drop for prone shooting, as this 
rifle is not intended for target range use. 
It has a revolving magazine, similar to that 
of the Savage lever action, and it has a well- 
fitting bolt making smooth and reliable ac- 
tion. The bolt handle is well forward at 
the middle of the bolt. Because the stock 
is more than 13% inches long, the reach to 
the bolt handle is a long one, which makes 
the rifle very poorly adapted for rapid-fire 
shooting. Also, the bolt handle is usually 
of a flat shape, bent down quite closely to 
the wood, which further spoils it for rapid- 
fire work. It is imported with double-set 
triggers, but can be had with a single trigger 
and the military double-stage pull. It is 
made by the Austrian Arms Company at 
Steyr, Austria, and very fine workmanship, 
especially on the metal, is characteristic of 
this firm. 

The barrel is fairly light and is bored and 
rifled for the 160-grain bullet. The throat 
is made long for this bullet, and the twist 
of rifling is 1 turn in 7% inches. The groove 
diameter is .263 to .266 inch and the stand- 
ard bullet diameter .262 inch. There are 
a variety of bullets in this caliber, but the 
160-grain bullet is most accurate and the 
best game bullet, and it has been used on 
all varieties of game and has established a 
reputation for mushrooming well, and still 
driving through to the vitals of large ani- 
mals, including large moose and large bear. 
It has also been successfully used with full- 
jacketed bullets on larger animals of the 
African continent. In proportion to its 
diameter, the bullet is long and heavy, and 
in addition the fact that the velocity is not 
excessive accounts for its adequate penetra- 
tion to reach the vitals of heavy thick- 
skinned game, and still remain intact, though 
expanded. Because the gun is light and 
handy, and the cartridge is effective, it is 
favored by many eastern hunters for deer 
hunting in dense cover, and it is also used 
as an all-around rifle for any game on the 
American continent. 

The action of the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer is strong, being built for a maxi- 
mum safe pressure of 53,000 pounds, or nearly 
that of the limit of the brass case. The car- 
tridge is rimless and bottle neck in shape, 
being somewhat smaller than the 7 mm. or 
.30-’06 case. Some of the ballistics quoted by 
American cartridge factories, selected at ran- 
dom, are as follows: 
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Trajectory 


over 
Bullet M.V. M.E. 200 yds. 


160-gr. Soft Point 2,177 f.-s. 1,680 ft.-lbs. 4.61” 
140-gr. Soft Point 2,475 f.-s. 1,910 ft.-lbs. 4.5” 
129-gr. Open Point 2,400 f.-s. 1,650 ft.-lbs. 3.54” 


There is also a 100-grain Cavity Point bul- 
let made by the Western Tool & Copper 
Works, which may be given from 2,700 f.-s. 
to 2,900 f.-s. with from 43.0 grains weight 
to 45.0 grains weight of du Pont No. 15% 
powder. I. M. R. Powder No. 15% is one of 
the most efficient propellants in the 6.5 mm. 
case. There are also plain base lead alloy bul- 
lets and gas-check bullets made for this caliber 
by the bullet mold makers. 

The average accuracy which may be ex- 
pected is 414” to 6” groups at 100 yards. Cer- 
tain loads and individual rifles will do better 
than this; maybe 3% inches. My own expe- 
rience was with two of these rifles which 
would do no better than 41% inches at 100 
yards with the best factory loads and the 
best handloads I tried. The best accuracy 
may be expected from the 160-grain bullet, as 
well as greater effectiveness in the game fields, 
especially on large game. The velocities quoted 
above for the handloads with No. 15% 
powder are given for the minimum barrel 
length, or 18 inches. 

Since the bridge of the Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer is split for the passage of the bolt 
handle, regular receiver sights cannot be used. 
The Lyman Model 36 receiver sight with a 
pivoted arm is designed for this rifle, as well 
as cocking head sights. The rifle is also 
adapted for the use of a light, compact scope, 
like the Zielklein model in the Griffin & Howe 
or Niedner mountings attached to the left 
side of the receiver, or the Noske 234X scope, 
similarly attached. These rifles are regularly 
imported on the East Coast by A. F. Stoeger, 
Inc., 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., and 
on the West Coast by the Sequoia Importing 
Co., 25 Spear St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Because of its adequate power and its light 
weight, the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
rifle is sometimes chosen as a lady’s rifle or a 
boy’s rifle. The nearest American rifle is the 
.250 Savage loaded with a 100-grain bullet at 
2,800 f.-s. muzzle velocity. This cartridge 
(in properly made modern arms) is less 
powerful for all game larger than deer, but it 
is considerably more effective on all smaller 
game because it is decidedly more accurate 
than the 6.5 mm. Also, we have the modern 
Remington 30-S and the N. R. A. Type 
Model 54 Winchester in the 7 mm. caliber, 
which is more powerful than the 6.5 mm., 
but is also a handy arm of moderate recoil 
adapted for a lady’s use or for a boy’s use, 
or for a man of slight physique. Owing to 
its light weight and its short barrel length, 
the appreciable recoil of the 6.5 mm. Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer equipped with the small 
neat Mannlicher buttplate, is greater than 
that of the American 7 mm. or .250 Savage 
caliber rifles. In spite of its few drawbacks, 
some American sportsmen may find the 6.5 
mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer desirable for 
their purpose, but I would recommend and 
personally use modern American-made rifles 
designed specifically for our hunter-riflemen. 





6.5 MM. HAND LOADS 


I AM writing you in regard to the 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer. I have looked 
through all my old RIFLEMAN magazines and 
can’t find anything on the reloading of this 
cartridge. 


—————————— OO 


I would like to have you enlighten me to 
two loads at least for this caliber; the maxi- 
mum load for big game, and for chucks, etc. 

It seems to me that there should be a lot 
of possibilities with this case and I would 
like to see more articles, etc., on this caliber 
in the Rrrreman.—C.C. 


Answer: Any trouble in reloading the 6.5 
Mannlicher is due to the long bullet seat, as 
this rifle is throated for the 160-grain bullet. 
Short bullets will have to jump through the 
long throat. The other difficulty is the 
groove diameter. The bore is supposed to 
be standard at .256 inch and, with the 
grooves .006 inch deep, the groove diameter 
would be .262 inch. However, the usual 
minimum groove diameter is .263 inch, and 
in some rifles the groove depth is .008 inch, 
and not infrequently the groove diameter is 
found to be the same as the .256 inch New- 
ton caliber, or .266 inch. With lead alloy 
bullets you will have to use a design that not 
only fits in the throat but that leads through 
it to the rifling and also is of the proper diam- 
eter to fit the groove of the individual rifle, 
which can be determined only by slugging 
the bore with an upset lead ball, or with 
an oversize cast bullet. 

In loading jacketed bullets the same condi- 
tion prevails, but to a lesser extent, as these 
bullets do not deform as readily when jump- 
ing through the long throat. Also this can 
be avoided by using the longer 160-grain 
bullet, which will probably give the best ac- 
curacy. The discrepancy between groove 
diameter and bullet diameter still prevails, 
and to fill the grooves we must depend on 
upsettage of metal from the gas thrust and 
also from displacement by the lands. The 
diameter of jacketed bullets is .262 inch. The 
very best powder to use is du Pont I. M. R. 
powder No. 1514. No. 80 powder can be used 
in the reduced loads. In using maximum loads 
(new cases) it will be necessary to use the 
make of bullet, the over-all length, and the 
charges exactly as recommended. Also when 
using modern noncorrosive primers which 
give slightly increased pressure, it is wise to 
start somewhat below the maximum charge 
and to stop before extreme conditions are 
reached. This may be from % to 2 grains 
below the maximum recommended charge, 
according to the individual rifle. I am ap- 
pending such data as I have. 

6.5-mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer I. M. R. 
No. 15%4 powder in 18” barrel. Each charge 
weighed to within 1/10 grain weight: 


MAXIMUM LOADS 


Bullet Weight Speed 
w= & Cy Wi BOG. sds 45.0 gr. 2,895 f.-s. 
a re 44.0 gr. 2,660 f.-s. 


Western 160 gr. . 40.0 gr. 2,320 f.-s. 


The length measures 2.79 inches, 2.95 inches, 
3.05 inches, over-all, respectively, for above 
cartridges with 100-grain, 129-grain, and 160- 
grain bullets properly seated. 


REDUCED LOADS 


S. R. No. 80 Powder 


Bullet Weight Speed 
Ideal 115 gr. 13.7 gr. 1,500 f.-s. 
M. C. 100 gr. 14.5 gr. 1,500 f.-s. 
M. C. 129 gr. 15.0 gr. 1,500 f.-s. 
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RELOADING THE .270 WINCHESTER 


Wit you give me some information 

on reloading .270 Winchester cartridges? 
I have a complete set of B. & M. Model 28 
improved tools, bullet mold No. 279136, for 
gas-check bullets. The bullets weigh from 
139 to 142 grains with gas check and sized. I 
have a few loaded with 16 grains of No. 80, 
but have not shot any of them. 

I would like to know if I can use Pyro 
D. G. with these bullets and, if so, how 
many grains? Is there any other powder I 
can use for this bullet? I have the Lyman 
Ideal Handbook No. 30, but it gives very 
few loads for the .270 W. C. F. The car- 
tridges I loaded are the W. R. A., Staynless 
brand. I used F. A. primers No. 70 in 
them. 

Is the .270 shell made from the 30.06? 
They look very much alike to me for size 
except the neck. I thought of getting a full- 
length die and give it a try, if you think it 
can be done safely —W.P.K. 


Answer: In the .270 Winchester caliber 
you will be able to use up to 20.0 grains 
weight of No. 80 powder behind the B. & M. 
136-grain gas-check bullet. For a light load 
you will find the B. & M. 111-grain plain- 
base bullet very accurate with 10 grains of 
No. 80 powder. I would suggest that you 
try from 25 to 30 grains of Pyro D. G. be- 
hind the 136-grain gas-check bullet in the 
.270 Winchester. 

Besides the 130-grain jacketed bullets, you 
can obtain from the Western Tool & Copper 
Works, Oakland, Calif., the following jack- 
eted bullets in the .270 Winchester caliber: 
95-grain vermin bullet, 100-grain bullet and 
145-grain bullet. The maximum charges rec- 
ommended for the 130-grain jacketed bullet 
can be used behind these lighter bullets. 
The 95-grain bullet is designed for maximum 
destruction on vermin, and if this is not de- 
sired, the 100-grain bullet should be used. 
Loads for the standard weight and heavier 
bullets are given in the Ideal Handbook or 
on the canister labels, and powder pam- 
phlets issued by the powder companies. 
Pyro D. G. will not permit using heavy 
enough loads to gain maximum velocities 
with the standard weight jacketed bullets. 
This powder has not been tested in the .270 
Winchester, and you will have to determine 
charges by experiment in the individual rifles 
following directions in the Ideal Handbook 
for safely working up a smokeless powder 
charge. I would consider 40.0 grains weight 
Pyro D. G. a safe charge behind the stand- 
ard 130-grain bullet, and 37. grains weight 
behind the 145-grain W. T. & C. W. bullet. 

The .270 Winchester case is very similar 
to the .30-’06 case necked down to .270 
Winchester caliber. Some shooters use the 
.30-’06 case necked down for reduced loads. 
Special dies for this purpose can be ob- 
tained from the Yankee Specialty Company, 
Erie, Pa., or it can be done in two steps on 
straight line reloading tools, using regular 
neck dies of two different diameters. The 
important thing is to see that the distance 
from the slope of the shoulder to the base 
of the cartridge is not changed from that 
of the standard .270 Winchester cartridge. 

We are indebted to one of our members, 
W. Olin Schirmer, for the following data, 
quoted from his letter: 


.270 Winchester Model 54 


130-gr. Western bullet. 51 grs. No. 15%. 
95-gr. W. T. & C. W. bullet. 53% grs. No. 15%. 
95-gr. W. T. & C. W. bullet. 55 grs. No. 15%. 
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“Very accurate load, but no good on 
chucks as bullet travels too fast and does 
not open properly. However, while pass- 
ing through a chuck without opening, it 
will kill instantly, regardless of where hit, 
due to tremendous paralyzing effect. 

“Thirteen grains No. 80 du Pont with any 
jacketed 130-grain bullet. This is a reduced 
load of exceptional accuracy. Have shot a 
20-shot 2” group at 100 yards with this. 
Have used a number of loads with 17% 
powder, but it does not give the accuracy 
that 1534 does.” 


LONG-RANGE DUCK GUNS 


I HAVE concluded that a good full-choke 

12 gauge should be deadly on ducks at 
75 yards with No. 4 chilled shot. I have 
had various shotguns in my time, but re- 
cently traded my Remington Model 29 on 
the new Model 31 with 30” full-choke 
“long-range” barrel especially selected to 
handle No. 4 shot. The gun handled nicely, 
but after a number of actual count tests 
did not seem to have the supposed 75 to 80 
per cent average at 40 yards. My averages 
in a 30” circle at 40 yards with Remington 
Arrow Express and other heavy loads, ran 
from 69 to 71 per cent, with one excep- 
tional target of 76 per cent with Peters high 
velocity. 

At 75 yards, counting a 30” circle in the 
dense portion on a 4 x 5 paper target, I 
found out of an average of 185 No. 4s, one 
circle included only 10 shot and others were, 
22, 19, 29, 24, 22, 17, and one good pattern 
of 31 shot. Would this be a sufficient num- 
ber of shot at 75 yards for you to call it 
a “long-range” barrel for ducks? 

A local sportsman and duck hunter in the 
hardware and gun business shook his head 
skeptically when I told him I expected 75 
per cent of a load of No. 4 chilled shot in 
a heavy duck load to strike in a 30” circle 
at 40 yards. I will admit that I shot the 
“long-range” barrel against a regular full- 
choke Model 31 barrel and could not see 
much difference in the patterns at average 
ranges. If it’s just advertising bait, then I 
will try and make the best of the next one 
they send me. Understand I was very much 
pleased with the 31 model in general—C.HF. 


Answer: While I am sure that if the Rem- 
ington Arms Company sets out to give you 
a 30” full-choke 12-gauge barrel on the 
Model 31 shotgun, selected for handling No. 
4 shot, that they can give you a gun which 
will shoot 80 per cent patterns with selected 
loads, and perhaps average about 70 per 
cent in the 30” circle at 40 yards. 

However, I am equally certain that they 
cannot supply you with a 12-gauge gun that 
will prove dependable on ducks at 80 yards. 
The heaviest 12-gauge load handles 1%4 
ounces of No. 4 shot. The Special Magnum 
12 chambered for 3” shells handles 134 
ounces of No. 4 chilled. The modern 10- 
gauge loads,-on the other hand, hold 15% 
ounces of No. 4 chilled. I have found that 
even this 10 gauge with modern loads is 
not reliable on single ducks at 75 yards, 
to say nothing of 80 yards. 

For a killing pattern on single ducks we 
should have one shot in each 3” square of 
pattern area, and there should not be very 
many of these squares entirely missed. The 
pattern which will kill single ducks right 
along is 100 pellets in the 30” circle, and 





this is more than 1 per 3” square. With 
smaller shot we need 150 pellets. 

With the 10 gauge and modern loads, 
using No. 4 shot, my average number of 
hits per 3” square at 75 yards was 0.63, 
and at 80 yards 0.58. These patterns would 
do only for flock shooting, and they are 
better than anything you could expect to 
get with the best 12 gauge. 

What you need for your purpose is one 
of the new specially built Ithaca 10-bore 
Magnum shotguns, which are chambered for 
the Western Cartridge Company 10-bore 
Magnum load in 3%” shells, which contain 
a full 2 ounces of No. 4 shot. One of those 
guns with 32” barrel, and the Western load 
will give you the results you are seeking. 
This gun and load :will give you 20 yards 
increased range over any 12 gauge. It will 
put as many No. 4 shot in the 30” circle at 
40 yards as are contained in the entire 1% 
ounce charge of the standard modern 10- 
gauge load in the 27% shell. In other words 
it equals 100 per cent patterns with the 
standard 10-gauge load. As compared with 
the heaviest 12-gauge load it will place more 
shots in the 20” circle than the 12 gauge 
places in the 30” circle at 40 yards. This 
is the only gun which will handle the 314” 
2-ounce load, and the gun is built large and 
heavy for the purpose, weighing 1034 pounds, 
and having a longer, wider and stronger 
frame than the regular double Ithaca. 
These guns will also handle the 274” modern 
high-velocity 10-gauge load, of course. 


HORNETS AND WOODCHUCKS 


ULD you explain why it is that when 

I start a string of shots that they scatter 
around the target, then I can put in a group 
that is very close? 

I always fire about five “warm-up” shots 
before I start a string and they look good, 
but they are not “in.” I keep changing 
sights and when it is all over I am about 
where I started. 

I am thinking of getting a “Hornet” rifle. 
Would you compare the grouping of Win- 
chester softnose and the hollow-point Hi- 
Speed at 100 yards. 

I will use it for groundhog and I would 
like to know how far one can be killed on 
a head or shoulder shot with the soft-nose 
bullet ? 

Will the bullet burst when it hits lime- 
stone ? 

I used my 52 Winchester for them this 
year and shot 32, up to 150 yards. 

What I need is an accurate rifle, for I 
missed too many over 100 yards. 

Could you please tell me how big a ground 
hog gets? I have had “birds” tell me they 
weighed as high as 22 pounds, gutted. When 
I get one that weighs 10 pounds gutted I 
think he is a “woloper.” 

Does the Union Hill mean settrigger? 

Do all the Ballards have the same shape 
of lever?—G.B. 


Answer: The Hornet caliber will deliver 
you from the .22 Long Rifle caliber trouble 
of warming up shots. It is evident your gun 
needs a greater number of fouling shots, if 
it comes back to the original sight zero. The 
.22 rim fire is peculiar. If you fired a long 
series of targets continuously, you would find 
accuracy to fall off after a certain number 
of shots (80 to 150) and then come back 
later, as the firing continues, to group as 
well as ever, if not better. With the Hornet 
you merely need to zero the rifle at the be- 
ginning of each hunt. It is effective on 
woodchucks up to 150 yards. 
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I have fired hundreds of W. R. A. S. P. 
Hornet bullets at 2,350 f.-s. afield without a 
ricochet. I believe the Remington Hi-Speed 
Hollow Point at 2,600 f.-s. is a better wood- 
chuck killer for your purpose. The Peters 
and the Savage Hi-Speed are nearly identical. 
The U. S. C. Co. load is about identical with 
the W. R. A. load, as is the Western S. P. 
load. None of them should ricochet on your 
limestone. Use the brand which trial proves 
satisfactory in your own rifle. 

Woodchucks get very big at times and 22 
pounds is just unusual, but 22 pounds gutted 
would be rare. I believe the mid-west chucks 
are larger than the eastern variety. I have 
seen bigger chucks in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota than in Pennsylvania or Maryland. 

The Ballard Union Hill Rifle No. 8 in 
38-55 and .32-40 caliber was introduced in 
1884 as a target model. It had globe and 
peep sights and double-set triggers. The 
regular loop lever was used. The barrel was 
half octagon and the stock had both pistol 
grip and checkpiece. The barrels were 28 
and 30 inches long and the gun weighed 934 
pounds. The Union Hill No. 9 was the same 
except for its single trigger. It also had 
graduated sigHts, checkered stock, and a 
nickeled buttplate designed for offhand work. 


HEAVY LEAD BULLETS FOR 
EASTERN GAME 


I HAVE noticed that the most important 
subject of today is “Stopping Power.” 
It seems our modern high-power rifles do not 
kill quickly enough to suit the majority of 
our sportsmen with our present variety of 
mushroom bullets travelling at high speed. 

I am trying to develop a cartridge with 
ultra smash for the benefit of our thousands 
of hunters who have not enough confidence 
in our modern high-power rifles. 

Here is my theoretical proposition. I have 
chosen three cartridges, namely, the .400 
Whelen, .405 Winchester and the .35 Win- 
chester. These cartridges can all be made to 
shoot the same bullet. The only thing nec- 
essary is to expand the .35 Winchester case 
to the same dimensions as the .400 Whelen. 
By doing this we have three actions which 
can be used; our Springfield action for those 
who prefer it, the Krag action for those who 
wish to use the .35 Winchester and the 
Model ’95 Winchester for those who wish to 
use the .405 Winchester case. Of course the 
.30-06 action is adapted for rimless cases 
only. 

Let’s say we load these cases with a .40- 
caliber “gas-check” bullet having as much 
weight as we can possibly put in it. The 
bullet should weigh in the neighborhood of 
350 to 400 grains. 

It should be made with strong wide bands 
and as long as the action would permit. All 
the lubricating grooves should be seated in- 
side the neck of the case. It should have 
very little taper. The nose should be slightly 
rounded and have a flat point, cast 1 part 
tin 10 parts lead, or 90 per cent lead, 5 per 
cent antimony, and 5 per cent tin. 

Now, with our modern smokeless powders 
let’s speed: one of these up to about 1,800 
feet per second, and shoot our bear or deer 
in the heart area and watch him go down 
right where he is. Powders to be used would 
be Lightning, No. 80. Sharpshooter, 1204, 
etc. I believe this combination would be 
ideal for at least 90 per cent of big game 
shooting. 

In the East practically all of our shooting 
is done under 100 yards. I have never had 
the opportunity to shoot at game that far 
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in mountain-timbered country such as we 
have in Tennessee. We do not need high 
velocity, flat trajectory, etc. 

I have tinkered with a good many big- 
bore blackpowder rifles shooting bullets of 
from 300 to 500 grains weight at velocities 
not over 1,400 feet per second. The combi- 
nations mentioned above would hit still 
harder, and have positive penetration and 
hold together, and should a shot be poorly 
placed there would be a flow of blood which 
would be easily trailed. 

I have had open-point bullets to play 
tricks on me. They are not always reliable. 
If they expand they tear a wicked looking 
hole, but if they don’t expand, the hole is 
small, and not much of a blood trail results. 

Consider the .30-’06 cartridge with the 
Western open-point bullet weighing 180 
grains, 2,700 f.-s. velocity, with an energy of 
2,940 ft.-lbs on paper. If the bullet opens up 
the animal gets plenty of shock, but if it 
doesn’t open up, the amount of shock ab- 
sorbed by the animal is only a sting. 

I figure it’s hard enough to climb moun- 
tains, find the game, place your shot cor- 
rectly, and then have to chase it another 
mile or so. Of course, this is not always 
the case, but it happens quite frequently. I 
have never had to chase anything that was 
shot with a .40-caliber black-powder rifle of 
older makes, but it happens often with high- 
speed metal-jacket open-point bullets. 

The object of writing you this is to see 
what the N. R. A. thinks of it, and if you 
are willing to help me out on it. I think it 
will be well worth making up a rifle of this 
kind for trial. Anyway, I would like to 
have one made, preferably on the Krag ac- 
tion, expanding the .35 W. C. F. cartridge 
to a .40 caliber and then work up a load 
for it. 

Who would you suggest to do this job? 
I am not in a position to put out a lot of 
money to obtain such a gun, but if I could 
get some gunsmith who is reasonable enough, 
I would like to tackle it. As this is an odd 
job, I don’t have any idea what the cost 
would be. All I would want would be the 
Krag barrel rebored and chambered. I can 
make a real good stock for it. 

I am quite sure there would be a demand 
for one of these guns by everyone who 
hunts in the East, but for those who hunt 
in the West, such a weapon would be 
useless for open plains and the Canadian 
Rockies. I am positive that such a rifle 
would not have any more recoil than the 
Springfield, which I consider light—W.S.T. 


Answer: Your idea of using large heavy 
blunt-nose bullets at moderate velocity on 
Eastern deer over short ranges will appeal 
to one school of shooters. In other words, 
you already have a certain following already 
made. These shooters get great satisfaction 
from using such arms as the .33 Winchester 
and the .45-70. The 300-grain Hi-Speed 
load at 1,850 f.-s. in the .45-70 is an im- 
provement on your idea because the bullet 
is larger, and practically as heavy. There 
are 330-grain lead bullets available in this 
caliber, like B. & M. Hollow Point bullet 
No. 458346, which can safely be given 1,800 
f.-s. with Hercules HiVel or Sharpshooter 
smokeless. I hope this will dissuade you 
from trying to add an unnecessary new 
cartridge. 

The maximum shocking power is obtained 
from solid ball fired in shotguns. The lead 
balls are practical in ordinary shotguns up 
to 60 yards and the cylindrical slugs, being 
developed, are accurate enough at twice that 
range in properly equipped shotguns. 


On the other hand, it will be relatively 
simple for you to carry on your experiment, 
because all the necessary equipment and 
components are available. Certainly among 
your guns you have a serviceable 7.62 mm. 
Russian action, or you can pick one up from 
the thousands which have been distributed 
by the D. C. M., or you can buy one from 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. This action will handle 
the .405 Winchester cartridge which has a 
head approximating that of the 7.62 mm. 
Russian cartridge. The action is built for 
50,000 pounds pressure. The .405 Winchester 
does not develop over 45,000 pounds pres- 
sure. 

The Niedner Rifle Corporation, Dowagiac, 
Mich., can make and fit a .405 Winchester 
barrel at $30 in any length and any twist 
you desire within reasonable limits. You 
can stock the gun yourself and you can load 
your own ammunition. The normal groove 
diameter is .412 inch. Belding & Mull have 
a lead alloy bullet which is “made to order” 
for your purpose. It has a flat blunt nose 
for maximum shocking effect, it weighs 300 
grains even in hard metal (1-10), and it is 
cast the right diameter, or .414 inch!  Fur- 
thermore this B. & M. bullet, No. 414300, 
is effective on deer at 100 yards with a load 
of 25 grains, weight No. 80 powder which 
develops 1,450 f.-s. muzzle velocity. With 
the charge cut in half it gives 1,050 f.-s. and 
shoots to the 100-yard sight adjustment at 
short range, or 25 yards. In keeping with 
your views, this bullet is adapted for 1,800 
f.-s. muzzle velocity when cast 1 part tin to 
10 parts lead if 5 per cent antimony is in- 
corporated in its composition. You can use 
Sharpshooter or HiVel powder for this pur- 
pose. Both are excellent propellants for 
heavy lead bullets in large-bore barrels. 
HiVel would be best adapted for developing 
1,800 to 1,850 f.-s. with the 300-grain lead- 
alloy bullet. Start with 40.0 grains weight 
HiVel and build up the charge until you get 
what you are after. It will require about 
45.0 grains weight for 1,800 f.-s. and pres- 
sures should be moderate. 

You can get a sample of this bullet from 
Belding & Mull and have Niedner throat the 
rifle especially for it, although this will not 
be necessary as it will function properly in 
the standard .405 Winchester that is cham- 
bered for factory loads. Belding & Mull 
will sell you a hundred of these bullets sized 
and lubricated so that bullet mold, melting 
pot, lead ladle, and bullet sizer may be 
omitted from your initial investment. 

I think you will be perfectly satisfied with 
results. At least I can see no reason why 
the suggested experiment should not prove 
entirely successful. 

The free recoil of the above load in an 
8-pound rifle would be practically 16 ft.-lbs., 
or the same as that of modern loads in the 
.30-’06, or that of the 300-grain Hi-Speed 
load in the .45-70 Winchester. You can re- 
duce the appreciable recoil by making the 
barrel at least 24 inches long, the gun weight 
814 pounds, and the buttplate of large shot- 
gun type. 

To avoid the initial expense of building 
the special gun, you only have to borrow 
or buy a used Model 1895 Winchester lever- 
action rifle in .405 Winchester caliber, and 
let the special gun wait until you have made, 
tried and proven the handloads on targets 
and game. Under separate cover I am for- 
warding a reprint and memorandum on re- 
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modeling the Russian rifle, and our memo- 
randa on stocking rifles. 

As you intimate the modern high-velocity 
military-type cartridge is necessary for long- 
range game shooting in open or mountain 
country as is common in the West. I favor 
the same equipment for the East. Deer are 
peculiarly susceptible to the shock delivered 
by woodchuck cartridges, like the 2,700 f.-s. 
180-grain open point drilled to promote ex- 
pansion, or the 3,000 f.-s. 145-grain H. C. T. 
Both are excellent woodchuck loads and the 
average shooter uses his one pet rifle for ver- 
min shooting and target shooting in summer, 
as well as for hunting in the fall. This type 
of load is very dependable on deer, wood- 
chuck and bullseyes up to 300 yards, and is 
far less likely to ricochet than your pro- 
posed slow-heavy bullet. 


HAS ANY READER TRIED THIS? 


N COMMON with many other rifle enthu- 

siasts, the most of my shooting always will 
be at small game and short-range targets. The 
ordinary lead bullet reduced loads for the .30- 
caliber rifles are satisfactory so far as accuracy 
and low power are concerned, but give an 
unsatisfactory trajectory. It seems to me that 
a low-power, yet high-velocity, short-range 
load could be produced by reducing the den- 
sity of the bullet. For instance, if the 110, 
150, and 220-grain sizes of lead .30-caliber 
bullets were cast from an aluminum-mag- 
nesium alloy their weights would be about 25, 
35, and 50 grains respectively. 

As an example of what might be done with 
such bullets let us suppose that the 35-grain 
bullet were fired at 3,000 f.-s., muzzle ve- 
locity ; its muzzle energy would be about 700 
ft.-lbs. An approximate calculation indicates 
that the velocity would fall to about 2,000 
f.-s. at 100 yards and the remaining energy 
to about 300 ft.-lbs. Thus for 100-yard ranges 
and less we would have a very flat trajectory, 
comparing favorably with the .22 Hornet. 

Further calculations would show the ex- 
treme shortness of total range of such a bullet 
compared to a lead one, also the much smaller 
danger from ricochets or from free-falling 
bullets. But such speculations are of little 
value until the experimental work is done to 
determine if such a bullet will shoot accu- 
rately over the desired range. Before I spend 
any time or money experimenting I want to 
find out if the idea is one that has already 
been worked over. Can you give me any in- 
formation about that? Any information or 
—— will be greatly appreciated— 


Answer: The idea of low-density bullets 
was tried out by the late Dr. Mann of 
“Bullets Flight from Muzzle to Target” fame. 
I understand that Dr. Mann had achieved a 
muzzle velocity of 4,000 f.-s. by using an 
aluminum alloy bullet. I have no data on 
the accuracy, but it is probable that it would 
be satisfactory discounting outside influences. 
For instance, such a light bullet would be 
greatly affected by wind and somewhat by 
ground currents or eddies of air in gorges and 
when fired near a ledge or wall. Dr. Mann’s 
second book, which probably covered such 
experiments, was destroyed while in manu- 
script form shortly after his demise. 


ON CHOOSING A SCOPE SIGHT 


i REPLY to my inquiry asking how low 

it is possible to mount the hunting type 
of Fecker scope in 3-power, Mr. Fecker 
writes as follows: 
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“The height of the scope depends upon 
the location of the rear base. If attached 
to the receiver ring the scope will be higher 
than if the base is attached to the barrel. 
From the center line of scope to the bottom 
of rear base is 1 inch. With this dimension 
you can know just how high the scope will 
be on your rifle.” 

As I am not altogether satisfied I am com- 
ing to you for a bit of information. I am 
planning to have a rifle for the .25 Roberts 
cartridge made up on a Remington 30-S ac- 
tion and stock, having tentatively chosen 
this action because of the low scope mount- 
ing it permits. The rifle will weigh 8 Ibs., 
2 ozs., and should therefore have a reason- 
ably constant center of impact with medium 
power loads. I had decided that the scope 
that would best enable me to shoot small 
game and at the same time be prepared for 
an occasional deer hunt, would be the 3- 
power Fecker with its field of 26 feet. It 
is also quite light with its mount, weighing 
14 ounces. My only objection to it is its 
apparently high position as pictured in the 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN on a Springfield. I am 
also afraid that it is too short (16 inches) to 
have the rear base mounted on the barrel. 
I don’t wish to buy the Remington action 
and then throw away all its advantages by 
using a high scope. 

If you understand my problem I shall be 
grateful for any information you can give 
me concerning a low scope position for the 
Fecker or any other instrument of com- 
parable characteristics. The Belding & Mull 
would probably do, but I have heard it 
criticized for short eye relief and I also be- 
lieve it is pretty heavy, although I do not 
know its weight—P.G. 


Answer: The height of the Fecker 3-X 
scope is about 1.0 inch above the top of the 
bridge on the Remington bolt action. The 
total height may be found by adding the dis- 
tance from bridge top to bore axis which will 
be another half inch. 

I do not recommend any target mount for 
deer hunting. They are all right for small game 
or target work, but too frail for other pur- 
poses. The Fecker 3-X is well adapted opti- 
cally, but its field should be bigger for use on 
deer in the East. However, its mounting 
makes it impractical. 

I would suggest that you consider the other 
scope you mention. The Belding & Mull 
Hunter scope is low, light, strong and smooth 
in outline. The field is large and the light 
is excellent. It can be placed in the lowest 
possible position on the Remington bolt ac- 
tion. The eye relief is 312 inches and the 
weight is less than one pound. 

The B. & M. Marksman scope sight is big- 
ger and heavier because of its target type 
mountings ruggedly built for hunting use. 
This scope is 134 inches above the bore on 
the Remington bolt action. The B. & M. 
Hunter scope is about 3/16-inch lower as I 
remember it. In both instances I refer to the 
scope axis and the bore axis. 


.22 RIM FIRE BALLISTICS 


[4M going to buy a .22-caliber rifle for 
small-game shooting and would like to 
have you tell me which of the following guns 
would be best for killing small game: A 1903 
Winchester automatic or a 12-C Remington 
with .22 Long Rifle Hi-Speed cartridges? 
What would be the difference in the velocity 
and energy of the two cartridges ?—A.C. 


Answer: Of the rifles mentioned in your 
letter the 12-C Remington would be better 





for small-game shooting as it is adapted for 
the Hi-Speed Hollow Point .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge. I am giving the Kleanbore and 
Hi-Speed ballistics of Remington cartridges 
in the following comparison: 


Muzzle Muzzle 


Caliber Bullet Velocity Energy 
.22 Automatic 40 gr. H. P. 950 f.-s. 90 ft.-Ibs. 
.22 Long Rifle 36 gr.H.P. 1,090f.-s. 94 ft.-Ibs. 


22 W.R.F. 40 gr.H. P. 1,130f.-s. 111 ft.-lbs. 
.22 Long Rifle 36 gr.H.P. 1,300f.-s. 135 ft.-lbs. 
.22 W.R. F. 40 gr.H. P. 1,525 f.-s. 207 ft.-lbs. 


OVERALL CARTRIDGE LENGTH 


I AM doing some reloading for the .30-’06 
and would like some information regard- 
ing the seating depth of bullets. 

What should be the over-all length of the 
cartridge using the Ideal gas-check bullet, 
No. 311413, 169 grains? 

What should be the over-all length when 
using the 172 grain, 9° boat-tail bullet? 

I have a supply of .32 caliber auto-pistol 
bullets. Could these be used in the Spring- 
field using the .30-’06 cases? What would 
be the charge of du Pont No. 80 pow- 
der ?—E.R.H. 


Answer: The .32 A. C. P. 74-grain bullet 
can be used in the .30-’06 case with any 
charge of No. 80 powder between 10.0 grains 
weight and 27 grains weight. The light load 
gives 1,260 f.-s. and the maximum velocity 
is 2,800 f.-s. The overall cartridge length is 
2.780 inches. 

The over-all length with the 172 grain Na- 
tional Match boat-tail bullet is 3.340 inches, 
and with the 169-grain Squibb gas-check 
bullet, it is 3.160 inches. 


THE .30-°06 CALIBER RUSSIAN RIFLE 


HAVE a Russian rifle altered for the .30- 
cal. 1906 cartridge. I bought the rifle 
about 4 years ago for $10. 
Recently my friends told me it was unsafe 
to shoot. Please let me know the proper 
loads for safety in this arm.—T.T. 


Answer: The old service cartridges you are 
using normally develop 48,000 pounds pres- 
sure. Your Russian action in original 7.62 
mm. Russian caliber is built for normal pres- 
sures up to 50,000 pounds. When altered to 
.30-’06-caliber it is probably weakened some- 
what and may be weakened considerably. 
Consequently, I could not recommend any- 
thing but reduced loads and mid-range hand- 
loads in your .30-’06-caliber Russian rifle. 
Never under any circumstances use modern 
commercial loads. Several of these rifles have 
been blown up with modern sporting ammu- 
nition in .30-’06 caliber. Even the present 
M-1 Service cartridge develops up to 52,000 
pounds pressure and you have at best a very 
small margin of safety in your altered arm. 








PRISMATIC PERISCOPE 
7X 


$ 50 Highest quality achromatic, clear 
¥ and perfect 6 lens system; two 

pets: peat wt + 

rass and aluminum. ‘ost U. S. 
Postpald Govt. $67; made by Wollensak. A 
high power glass for bird lovers, rifle shooting 
and outdoor sports. Compact; wt. 6 lbs. Only 
$5.50 postpaid, including fine sole leather 
earrying case. Money back guarantee if 
returned in 5 dys. 


Fiala Outfits Inc., 47 Warren St., N. Y. 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trad- 
ing post where manufacturers, distributors, 
purveyors of professional services, and our 
own readers may cry their wares to fellow 
sportsmen at a modest cost. Returns are 
uniformly excellent—scores of advertisers 
have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Ex- 
change are accepted from members only, 
for their individual and personal transac- 
tions exclusively, at 7¢ per word, minimum 











THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their 
individual and personal transactions. This 
section provides a quick, inexpensive means 
for disposing of guns and accessories no 
longer needed, or for the purchase of more 
suitable similar items. We urgently request 
that a full description be given of every 
article offered, and its condition, for trans- 
actions of this sort must be based entirely 
on good faith and mutual satisfaction. De- 
liberate misrepresentation will of course re- 
sult in immediate expulsion from N.R.A. 
membership. 

Qe 
FOR SALE 


52 WINCHESTER Old Model, 
Lyman 17A, guncrank condition $25. 


checkered stock, 
Gordon Bess, 





224 S. Palomas, Tucson, Ariz. 1-33 
KUFFEL & ESSER 33 Spotting scope $15. 1917 
45 S&W Revolver perfect $14; .22 S&W 22-32 


Target Revolver, fine $17; Remington Over-Under, 

factory grease $62.50; WANT—Springfield .06 as 

issued; .22 Hornet. O. H. Schwanger, R. D. Ps 
2 


Middletown, Pa. 

WINCHESTER 54, 30-06 Lyman 48, perfect: 
Savage 22 Hi-Power, perfect; Winchester Model 12, 
16 gauge, never fired; Woodsman, almost new; Ped. 
beagle puppies. WANT—Winchester 52 or Hornet. 
L. W. Howland, Mt. Washington Station, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 1-33 


SPRINGFIELD Heavy Rifle, 28-inch, 11% 
pounds, new condition $50; Remington-Hepburn 22 
Hornet 28-inch, No. 2, relined by Diller, new inside. 
good outside, Lyman No. 1. $30. 25-20 Stevens 
27-inch, No. 2, good $15. Col. C. E. Stodter, Ft. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 1-33 


SURPLUS ARMS: Service Rifles $20; Remington 
Autoloading .22 Special, Lyman Tang and Bead. 
perfect $20; S.A.A. .45 Colt 5%-inch blue, excel- 
lent. $22.50. 9M/M_ Lugers, 8-inch, good $20. 
POSTMASTER, Manville, N. J. 1-33 


NEW PARKER VH, 12, Improved Cylinder, full, 
perfect $47.50; L. C. Smith, Field, 16, Ejector, 
Single Trigger, pad, good $37.50. List other_bar- 
D. H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1-33 


30-30 WINCHESTER 1894 carbine, outside good, 
inside perfect, 280 new cartridges $22. Otis pe 


liams, Box 454, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


JANUARY, 1933 











gains for stamp. 





| $5.50. Dr. 





charge $1.00. All dealer advertisements 
are grouped under The Trading Post, the 
rate for which is 9¢ per word, minimum 
charge $1.50. Groups of words and figures 
are computed as one word. No box num- 
ber or blind ads accepted. All advertise- 
ments must be accompanied by cash or 
they will be disregarded. Final closing 
date is the 10th of the preceding month. 
Please print all advertisements plainly— 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to 
illegible writing. 





SCOTT 8 Ga. Hammer $35; Belgium 8 Ga. Ham- 
mer $22.50; Enfield 1914 $10; Ballard 22 $10: 
Mauser 8m/m $8; Stevens 44% $7; Springfield 22 
$35; Springfield 30 $18; Mannlicher 6.5m/m $40: 
Maynard 22 Fancy $35. Several other rifles and 





shotguns. R. Prahar, 242 Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1-33 

400 .45 Cal. Automatic cartridges $7. Good stuff. 
Box 87, Media, Penna. 1-33 





6 COLTS Cap & Ball and 2 altered Colts C&B 
$70. 6 Early Model Smith & Wesson revolvers $30. 
.44 Remington C&B $9. .36 Manhattan $8; .36 
Cooper $8; Early Model .44 Remington cartridge 
revolver $6. 40-60 Colts Rifle pump action $10: 
Double 12 hammerless sawed off shotgun $8. 12 
double percussion, shot pouch, powder flask $10. 
$100 Victory Grade Ithaca Trapshotgun 12 gauge 





$50. Money orders. Jesse Gower, 353 Queen Ave.. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 1-33 

NICE Old Flint Rifle. J. G. Dillin, Media, 
Penna. 1-33 





REMINGTON, 30 S, 25 Cal. Zeiss Zielklein scope. 
Griffin & Howe mount, receiver mottled, 150 West- 
ern cartridges, cost $142, new condition, sell com- 
plete $85. Remington 12-30-inch autoloading. full. 
perfect, $35. Springfield 22-inch turned down barrel 
chambered for Hornet, G&H deluxe ramp front sight 
and barrel band, good condition. cost $35. sell $18. 
Also a good stock with horn tip. trap butt plate, 
cheek piece. which will nearly fit above barrel. In- 
letted for Niedner mount $25. Parker DHE 20-26- 
inch with extra set 28-inch barrels. new condition. 
sell $170. R. W. Chamberlain, 21 Beach Road. 
Lynn, Mass. 1-33 


BRAND NEW No. 3054 Fairbanks Powder scale 
$13. Used Browning Auto, Winchester trap. trade 
Crosman for 45 Auto or 1917, Remington 35 Auto 
$35. Lyman 32-20 No. 4 tool. G. Gajewski, 
Pulaski. Wisc. 1-33 

BISLEY Model Colt 32-20 Cal. new 7%-inch bar- 
rel, factory overhauled, new condition $35. G. N. 
Lathrop. Bristol, Vt. 1-33 


COLT_N. S. .44 Spl. good $12: Colt C&B .36 
mould, flask, case $20: Colt C&B 31 serviceable 
Kline, Naval Hospital, Brooklyn. 

1-33 


10 perfect $30; Win- 














WINCHESTER LEVER 
chester 38-55 S.S. good, make offer. Savage N.R.A. 
fine $15; Stevens 44 25-20, barrel poor $5. .33 Win- 
chester M-86 perfect $25. Good .32 H&R revolver 
$5. New 30-03 empties. Will buy good bullet 
sizer. E. L. A. Bruger, Ladysmith. Wisc. 1-33 


1897 WINCHESTER with Cutts Compensator, 
12 ga. perfect inside, good out, complete with two 
i $31.50. J. W. Richard, R.R. #2, a, 
nd. -3 


38 Special tool $3, Powder Measure $5, Resizer 
Lubricator, pot, dipper, moulds, also parts to load 
38-40, $17.50 inchester 52, crank _ condition 
$22.50. Money orders. A. E. Denne, Jr., 425 E. 
South Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1-33 


BISLEY .41 5%-inch fine $25. Ballard .32 de- 
luxe rifle, superb, $25. Stevens 25-20 with scope 
reloading outfit and extras $35. Remington s.s. 
45-85 as issued $25. Zeiss Binoculars 8-power $35. 
Zeiss Monocular 6-power $13.50. Lugers, several 
varieties. List of antique firearms for stamp. 
Locke, 1319 City Natl. Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 1-33 


SAVAGE Model 20-250-3000 sling swivels, Lyman 
sight-barrel pitted at breech, but accurate $18. 38 
S&W M&P 4-inch barre] with Heiser shoulder hol- 
ster, fine condition $28.50. Thomas B. Morris, 
3047 Lischer Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1-33 


TWO BRAND NEW Winchester fifty-two speed 
actions only, never used, $20 each. Floyd H. 
Parker, Box 1997, Dallas, Texas. 1-33 


.38 Colt Super $22.50; .45 Colt Auto, Heiser hol- 
ster $25. Both factory condition. Ithaca Auto & 
Burglar Gun, fine $20; .38 Colt Pocket Ane 











$16; .45 S&W Schofield, serviceable $10. . 
deposit $1. E. Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, 
S. Car, 1-33 





NEW 33X Vion Range scope $22.50; Zielklein 
$20, Zielyt $26. Superlux Featherweight Binoculars 


$19. Remington 20 Auto 28-inch ribbed and pad 
$37.50. Also like new 32-20 S&W 6-inch M&P 
“Call” front, grooved trigger $22.50. Remington 


12A with Silencer $22.50 and Good 35 Remington 
Auto $27.50. Ray Welker, 406 N. Harvey, Oak 
Park, Ill. 1-33 


D.C.M. SPORTER, as issued. finish fine, inside 
good $25. K-22 nearly new, inside perfect $25. 
Woodsman, new $22. S&W 38 Spl. 6-inch, fine $22. 
H. W. Armstrong, 3018 Washington Way, Longview, 
Wash. 1-33 


HARTFORD .22 automatic, barrel perfect, finish 
good $10; Remington M. 11-A 12 ga. 30-inch full, 
slightly pitted, otherwise good $20. H. M. Ogan. 
Ir., Joseph, Ore. 1-33 


S&W Military with 6%-inch barrel smooth taper 
bored by factory for 44-40 Game-Getter shells. Ray 
Welker, 406 N. Harvey, Oak Park, IIl. 1-33 


45 COLT AUTOMATIC, Commercial. excellent, 
Heiser Holster, Belt $26. Winchester S.S. 22 23 
barrel, Schuetzen butt, peep sights, set trigger. fine 
$12.50: Winchester 94, 30-30, very fine, perfect 
bore $19.50; Trade—Crosman Pneumatic. fine, pells, 
Dodo target. George Prue, Eagleville, Conn. 1-33 


REMINGTON pump 20 with rib, fine condition 

















$25. Stevens 12 trap, rib leg-mutton case pad anti- 
rust rope, fine $14. Lewis F. Novak, Protivin. 
Towa. 1-33 





Our supply of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
Macazine (November, 1932, issue) has become 
entirely exhausted and for the present at least 
we are unable to fill requests for this partic- 
ular number. 

If you have read your November copy and 
do not wish to preserve it, return that issue 
to the N. R. A. (postage required—3 cents) 
and we will extend your subscription one 


month. Address: 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: cores ov rae 
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There Is a Sedgley Springfield Rifle for Every Sporting Need 


“SEDGLEY” Springfield Sporter Rifles 


Calibre .270 

Calibre .250-3000 
Calibre .22 “Hornet” 
Retails Complete at 


Calibre .25-35 
Calibre .30-06 
Calibre 7 mm. 
Retails Complete at 


“71 


Proof 
tested in 
our own 


factory 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 


Easiest-Surest Way to 
- “a 


= and removes rust and corrosion 


—It lubricates thoroughly 


—lItis always ready for instant use 


ARBLES 


4 5 —is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. 


Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the lo’ 
when your gun is notin use. ust 
wick saturated with Marble’s 


“ complete protection. 


10.244—8 oz .can 80c 
lo.5644—6 oz.can 60c 
Postage 10c extra 


Send for 
Catalog 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. King Co., 


“S82, 


Springfield .30-06 Actions Used on all Models 
SPECIFICATIONS : 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine. Hand- 
somely checkered on fore-end and on Pistol Grip. Sling 
swivels, steel checkered butt plate and rubber Pistol Grip. 
Lyman "No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Receiver Sight, Gold 


Weight, 
7% to 
8 lbs. 


NITRO 
SOLVENT 





months 
eep the 
Jitro-Solvent 


and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. A!! Marble Products are for sale 
502 Delta Avense 
2 | le 


AUTOMATICS 
9 Shot, Fy : eel $24 99 


New 9 - my Luger, 6 or 8 iach $30.00 
New Colt Woodman .22 Cal 
Target Auto. Not High Power 
New Savage .22 Cal. Repeat Rifle 
New S. & W. Milt. and Police .32 or . 
4, 5. or 6 inch bbl. 
Iver Johnson .22 Cal. Super Shot—9 Shot---- 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Luger .30 Cal. or 9 M. M.—4 inch 
Colt's .38, 6 inch Army Special... 


$1.00 Deposit with C.0.D. Orders. Send for Catalog 
ARNOLD WOLFF 1655 Curtis St, Denver, Cole. 


Annes, POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


All makes, new and used, $17 up- 
wards. 3 to and including 8 power. 
Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, 
universal focus monocular with case, 
$9.50. MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8- 
POWER, 10-0z. Central Wheel and 
right eye-cap focus 150 yards field 
$37.50. 
Spotting Scopes $15.50 
Send for Price List 


We carry everything in Glasses and Guarantee Satisfaction. 


J.Alden Loring g-eegrmg Oweco, NY. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


Purchase your Rifle Accessories and Targets direct 
from P. J. O’Hare. Send 15 cents postage for Large 
and Small Bore Catalogs and Booklet showing Cuts 
and Prices of all Standard Targets. 


P. J. O'HARE 
Largest Manufacturer & Importer of Rifle Accessories 


in America 
552 Irvington Ave. Maplewood, N. J. 





py leadin 
ing 


Hardware and Sport- 
8 Dealers. 
Complete Catalog. 


-380 Colt Auto $10; 28 Ga. Handy Gun, new $9; 
22 Savage NRA $10; 22 Official Police, perfect $20. | 
List for Stamp. L. E. Clark, Lewiston, Maine. 1-33 


5 REMINGTON AUTOMATIC, Lyman 
practically new $30; 351 Winchester a. = 
Power 99-f $20: 300 Savage, 99-F $18; 30-06 Win- 
chester 1895 like new $25. Arnul Clarine, Walker. 
Minn. 1-33 


AUTOLOADING Remington Model 24 L.R. prac- 
tically new, must sacrifice $12. Geo. J. — 
3711 Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 1-33 | 


ONE NEW BARREL Only for Model 30 25- 
caliber Remington Express rifle $12. L. Nuesslein, 
934 North 30th, Allentown, Pa. 1-33 


WINCHESTER M-92, 25-20 Carbine, _ bluing 
worn, barrel rough, accurate, tool and shells $10. 
H&R 32 autoloading pistol, new barrel, needs ex- 
tractor $5. Allen D. Taylor, 123 W. First St.. 
Dixon, 1-33 


TWO COLT ACES .22 automatic, both perfect 
outside, barrel of one slightly pitted, 25 and 23 
dollars Walter F. Simon, 108 State Office Bldg., 
Madison, Wisc. 1-33 


K22 Perfect, bluing slightly worn, holster $25. 
Frank Herron, 706 W. Hamilton, Kirksville, Mo. 1-33 


a Zielklein 2%4X scope, perfect condition 
HENSOLDT Zielklein 234 scope, new eC 
an, Roberts, 1655 Main St., Berlin, N. H. 1-33 


S&W Straightline in factory —_ complete 
with case $17.50. Will send C.O Wm. R. 
Vinacke, Box 2192, Juneau, Alaska. 1-33 





1-A, | 
2 Hi- | 














GRIFFIN HOWE HORNET Winchester S.S. ac- 
tion and Lyman Fieldscope, beautiful Circassian Wal- 
nut high comb stock, beavertail, quantity car- 
tridges, Superbly accurate, Cost $145, Seli_ complete 
$65. Baker Black Beauty 12-28 full modified, prac- 
tically new spotless cost $70 sell $25. Now using 
over-under. New Colt S.A. 4% 38-40 factory pack- | 
ing shells, cost $44 sell $25. New Perfect 38 Super | 
auto, factory packing sacrifice $26.50; Two custom 
made super accurate S.S. 22’s, cost $125 each. One } 
Winchester one Ballard both heavy Peterson barrels. 
Flaming Circassian Stocks, scope blocks $45 each 
All remarkable bargains from my private collection. 
All letters answered. A. E. Ellinger, 92 Washing- 
ton, Snyder, N. Y. 1-33 | 





} ATK. 


| John J, 
Write for | N. Y. 


| modeled, 


| mould for above 86 gr. $2.50. 
| ville, Pa. 


| 117 Hoover Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 


or Ivory bead front Sight, mounted on Matted Ramp with 
Guard. Stock, 13% inches long; 2%-inch drop; 3-inch 
pitch; 314-inch Pistol Grip. 


Also Special Rifles Built to Order 


2311-13-15 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
Call Building, San Francisco. 


Manufacturer 
Established 1897 


H.&R. Single Shot pistol 10-inch barrel, condition 
fine, price $18. First money order takes it. B 


x 2. 
Graves, P.O. Box 595, Hudson, N. Y. 1-33 


S&W .38 Spl. 6-inch perfect inside, Ideal #4 
tools complete, belt, holster. Outfit excellent, used 
H. W. Thomas, Jr., R.D. 4, Binghamton. 
oe A 1-33 


LATEST 52 Winchester, 17A sight, checkered re- 
modelled pistol grip, sling, Neilly Keeper, perfect 
$32. AS Winchester scope $22. Bausch Lomb 
Spotting scope with R.A.F. stand $38. Ali crank 
condition, unmarked and perfect. B. G. Dwyer. 
121 Fernwood Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 1-33 


COLT NS. .45-5% imside, good out 
$19.75; Baker Batavia 12-30-inch M&F, 
new condition $19.75. Blackwell, Dierks, 

1-33 











erfect 
eader, 
Paul 





One 9M/M_ Mannlicher Schoenauer M-1905 Serial 
4854, cheekpiece, in A-1 condition, forty shells, 
carrying case, rifle cost new $120, will take $40. 
McMonigle, 1309 Neck Rd., Brooklyn, 

1-33 





COLTS “SHOOTING MASTER” A-1, like new. 
“Myers” holster $27; S&W “Straightline” .22 cali- 
ber factory condition $18; WANT—Fairbanks scale 
2354, cheap for cash. Joe P. Medinger, LasCruces. 
N.. Mex. 1-33 








COLTS WOODSMAN $16.50; Krag Sporter. re- 
recoil pad, receiver sight $14.50; Night- 
hawk binocles 7x24, excellent, case, $24: Malcolm 
8X scope $15, Sharps 44-77 set-trigger $7. Spring- 


| field 45-70, $3.50; 8mm (Gem. 88) $7.50; double 
| hammer 12, $4. 


Double hammer 12 
52 lb. hunting bow, five arrows. 
J. M. McGrew, King City, Calif. 1-33 


.22 COLTS WOODSMAN, New condition $2) 
Money Order. Horace Hallock, 110 Sound Ave.. 
Riverhead, N. Y. 1-33 


MALCOLM: Hensoldt: Zeiss telescopes and 
mounts; Remington 25-20; Marlin 39. Box 294, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 1-33 


SMITH & WESSON K-22, Call front sight, shot 
50 rounds Kleanbore $22.50; Colt .38 Automatic, 
Military Model, shot only 25 rounds. 2 extra maga- 
zines, and Capt. Hardy shoulder Holster, new con- 
dition. A powerful accurate gun $21.00 Both guns 
factory finish, perfect condition. Robert R. Roman, 
3807 Dorchester Rd., Baltimore, Md. 1-33 


FOX H.E., Automatic ejectors, 12-32, 9% Ibs. 
3-inch, chambers as new $35. Pre-war_ Lefever, 
Field, 12-28 shallow pits, good $15 or Powder Meas- 
ure and lubricator or scales or Krag Sporter. B.&L. 
binoculars 6x30, case, fine $20. Robert Tinker 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 1-33 


Y%4-INCH BARREL and cylinder for S&W_ .38 
=, M.&P. Perfect $8.50; Henry Rifle, .44 1860. 
New Haven Arms Co. good, magazine spring missing 
$20; 25-20 Marlin take-down repeater. Lyman sights, 
fair $15; Ideal reloading tool for 25-20 $3.50; Ideal 
Hugh Dolan, 7 

oF 


pistol $4. 
extras, quiver $8. 




















99G 300 SAVAGE, fine shape, 
sling-eyes, box cartridges $35. 
.38 auto, new, Audley holster, extra magazine. box 
cartridges $28. Samuel Colt, cap-and-ball .36 cal., 
— - ~ James M. Smith, Box 183, Newton 
alls, N. Y 


eep. special sights, 
atest model Super 


SAVAGE 32-40 22-inch barrel, good condition $18. 
28 Ga. Belgium double hammer $5. R. W. —— 


LYMAN 30-40 and .38 Super tools, neck resizers. 
expanding plugs, bullet sizers. As new. . W. 
Conrad, 5228 Waboda Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 1-33 
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New 


STEVENS 


“Walnut Hill” Target Rifles 


Ti. expert marksman of today demands 
not only a rifle of extreme accuracy, but 
insists on the best sighting equipment, 
a stock and forearm of approved design, 
and a perfectly balanced arm that is com- 
pletely equipped. Such a rifle is the new 
Stevens “W. HILL” No. 417-1, 
which will + are to shooters of both the 


new and old schools. 


This new model is built on the improved “Ideal” single 
shot, drop lever action, with very short hammer fall, safety 
notch on hammer, new style lever which cocks the ham- 
mer, smooth trigger pull, and heavy barrel fitted with blocks 
for Lyman or Fecker telescope sights. Lyman No. 17A 
and No. 48L sights are regular equipment. Weight of rifle 
— about 1014 pounds. Each rifle is put through a 
rigi guaranteed for accuracy. 
of the stock and forearm has been app 
by the National Rifle Association as well as by many of the 
leading rifle authorities. The stock is about 134” in length, 


shooting test and is 
The design 


comb. 


well forward which is particularly desirable 


of 1-%” at heel and 1-5” at 
e comb is thick and is located 


when shooting in the prone position. The shape ot 
the stock permits comfortable “holding” in all shoot- 
ing positions. The forearm is of the wide beaver-tail 


type, designed to afford a perfect grip. Equipped with a 


Government style of sling strap, treat 
making it soft and pliable. 

Our watch-word is “Accuracy.” Let us prove it to you 
with this new Stevens “WALNUT HILL” No. 417-1. 

Model No. 417-1, as above, $47.75. Model No. 417-2, with Lyman 
No. 17A and No. 144 
out front or rear sights, $37.50. 

These rifles are recommended by the National Rifle Association and 
all bear the Stevens guarantee of accuracy. 

The No. 144 Lyman tang peep sight with click adjustment for 
elevation and windage was yo Law e 


roved HILL” rifles. 


with Neatsfoot oil, 


peep sight, $42.75. Model No. 417-3, with- 


usively for these “WALNUT 


An illustrated circular giving complete description of our entire line 
of “Walnut Hill” Senior and Junior target and sporting rifles will be 
mailed you promptly upon request. 


The J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, 


CHICOPEE FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Owned and Operated by SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 


COLT .22 Woodsman, late model, fine, bluing 
slightly worn, holster. New Winchester Model 61, 
perfect, pad, Lyman sights) WANT—8X_Fecker 
1% with mounts. Karl M. Foster, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. - 


WINCHESTER 92 take-down 32-20 Peep sights. 
Winchester 4-B Sco) perfect $35: Colt 32-20 
A.A. 5%-inch, perfect $18; Krag Carbine. sling. 
good $8. Alvie Valentine, R. 1, Byesville, Ohio. 1-33 


FOLLOWING B&M TOOLS for .45 A.C.P.—die 
and plunger bullet seater $2. Muzzle resizer and 
expander for straight line tool $2; Full length shell 
resizer $3; 550 Govt. bullets $3.50; 500 Govt. 
primers $1.00; Fired empties 50¢ per 100; Clips for 
1917 revolver 10¢ doz. Hugh Dolan, a 


.30-30 WINCHESTER CARBINE, Model 94, in- 
side perfect, Lyman peep $18. W. A. Shaw, 164 
S. Main, Brattleboro, Vt. 1-33 


45 AUTOMATIC, _ 1,000 
extra new barrel, two clips $25. S&W .22-32 factory 
grease $26. Savage Hornet, new $26. Richards, 
1025 North Anderson, Tacoma, Wash. 1-33 


DELUXE SPRINGFIELD Sporter $50; .22 Hi- 
Power, two barrels, extras $27; 95 Model, 30-40 
cal. $22.50; SA scope $20; .38 O.M. Colts $26; 
Vion 25X new $8; Winchester Ballard 40-70 $8; 
Hilkert double set trigger and guard for Springfield 
$10; Everything fine condition. Stamp for answer. 
David H. Smith, 912 West St., Coffeyville, —- 


.25 REMINGTON 30-S Model, inside as new, out- 
side good, very accurate $33. H. L. Huber, 32 
Stuart Place, Manhasset, N. Y. 1-33 


rounds ammunition, 





OLD AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 1924 and 1926 
$5.06 per year. 1927, 1928 and 1929 $3.00 per 
year. John Pohlman, Ferguson, Mo. 1-33 


DEER BEAR RIFLE. .38-55, Winchester 94 Car- 
bine. Perfect. Peep sight and case, al] as new. $19. 
H. J. Burlington, Jr., Montvale, N. J. 1-33 


BALLARD SINGLE SHOT .22 calibre. Perfect ac- 
tion. Barrel worn out. Can be relined. . 
Tilghman, 524 W. Main St., Crisfield, Md. 1-33 

N.R.A. 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER_ 30-06 $35. 
Savage .22, like new $12. Winchester Model 90 
.22 Special $10; Krag, Sporter type checkered stock, 
fine $15. Mauser .32 Automatic, clips, holster fine 
$15. M-1 30-06 ammunition 1930 $1.25 bandolier. 
E. R. Sizer, 3724 S. Thompson Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. 1-33 


JANUARY, 1933 


10x35 Extra Luminous Lemaire Binoculars. Pos- 
ow brand new $40. Dr. E. Wahl, Renate, 
A * 


SAVAGE 99F, 250-3000 gun-crank condition. 
Lyman rear, gold bead front, sling, extra 410 barrel, 
leatherette case, 150 shells $40. C. S. Phillips. 
Wycombe, Pa. 1-33 


SUPER .38, fine, 
magazine, Heiser belt, holster $35. 
good $15. 
30-inch Krag $7. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


King adjustable sights, extra 
M-1917 Colt, 
Winchester AS telescope. excellent $20. 
Harold Palm, 5734 N. Mesty 

1-3 


SELL OR TRADE 


$100 “NATIONAL” Silver Mandolin with case, like 
new, and $36 an ae $65, or what 
have you? Louis B. Allen, Kanopolis, Kans, 1-33 


NEW WINCHESTER 32, fired 200 rounds, Speed 
Lock, Beavertail, Nickel steel barrel, Lyman 48-J 
and 17A sights, sling, canvas case, extra ten clip, 
Parker rod, list price $75, sell $50. Trade for 
Sedgley or other good make Springfield 30-06 Sporter 
in like condition. William Suesens, 32-06 47th St.. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 1-33 


30-06 SPORTER rebuilt by Se 
Trade for Winchester 54 30-30 
R. E. Grandlund, Spring Valley, Wisc. 


COLT N.S. .44 Spl. 7%, fine $20. WANT S&W 
.44 target; Hi-Speed Woodsman. Alvin Gepke, 3847 
N. Hermitage, Chicago, Ill. 1-33 


SAVAGE N.R.A. 19, 17A front, Lyman scope 
blocks, good condition, new case $12 or trade for 
good Stevens Armory Model. E. W. Ihrcke, 3847% 
N. Kedvale, Chicago, III. 1-33 


A.K.C. BEAGLES, seli or trade for sporting goods. 
Fieldworthy Kennels, 718 W. Sth St. Anderson, ae 
1- 


.22 CAL. Winchester 57, New and perfect $20; 
30-06 cal. Winchester 95 good inside and out $24. 
Colt S.A. 32-20 Cal. good $6.50. Will trade these 
three guns and $5.00 cash for .22 cal. Springfield 
M1 rifle in new condition. Stephen Neville, 
Evanston, Wyo. - 


FINE N‘S. and S.A. 45 Colt, both nickeled with 
Holsters $15 each. Trade both for Colt .22 O.M. 
.38 Special cases 25¢ per hundred. Walter Schmid. 
401 Revena Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1-33 


ley, good $25. 
ame condition. 
1-33 


The New H&R 


Straight Triggere 
A single trial of the new H & R Straight 
Trigger will convince any pistol shooter 
that it makes perfect trigger control de- 
if / cidedly easier 
and the pullap- 
parently light- 
er and more 

crisp. 

Write for details 

Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


“PACIFIC” Wonder 
Reloading Tool 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
; ECONOMY 
-—) Arranged in eT 


wll U 


| | Reloading Supplies | 
Front and Rear Sights 


For all rifles. Best Krag 


Send Catal. 
Send for Catalog say sight sndo— 00.000 tn uae. 


for postage. 
Telescope Sights 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 
IMPROVED BULLETS 
are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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"G2 ARMS DEPARTMENT of 
Outdoor Life is jointly edited by 
Col. Townsend Whelen, specializing in the 
Rifle and Pistol, and Capt. Chas. Askins, 
who edits the Shotgun section. American 
Rifleman readers will require no better 
assurance as to the quality of the gun 
articles appearing in Outdoor Life. As 
to the quantity of such material, it should 
be widely known that the amount of 
editorial material on guns and hunting 
in the first nine 1932 issues of the five 
best known general sporting magazines 
was measured after the appearance of 
the September issues and it was found 
that Outdoor Life had devoted 28% more 
space:to hunting stories and gun articles 
than the second magazine, 48% more 
than the third magazine and more than 
three times as much as the fourth and 
fifth publications. 


PISTOL and REVOLVER | 
SHOOTING 


ISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOT- 

ING” discusses the whole field of 
one-hand arms, the ammunition and its 
ballistics. It covers sights, targets and 
shooting positions from the angle both 
of the marksman and of the open-field 
shooter. The appendix alone contains 
ten chapters of detailed information, the 
U. S. R. A. and N. R. A. rules, match 
regulations and records, War Dept. tests 
and stopping power analysis. This 1930 
revision contains 482 pages, well illus- 
trated, about twice the size of the earlier 
editions. While our supply lasts, a copy 
will be given free with every new or ex- 
tension subscription at the regular price 
of $2.50 per year. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, b 
101 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Hl. 1 
' GENTLEMEN: For the $2.50 enclosed 
rT credit me with a year of Outdoor Life ¥ 
and send me by return mail my free copy 4 
i of “Pistol and Revolver Shoofing.” ' 
f NY ing. SOD Eas oe dR aie ce. hill CS BNS é 
j ee Ee ee a ee er ee ete Fy 
g City... ..eee sree eee inte sc. sai cuiaid k 
Start my subscription with the issue 8 
| SS ee a 
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PRACTICE 


Creates 


ACCURACY 


Utilize spare moments in shooting for practice or 
entertainment by having an X-RING CENTRIFUGAL 
BULLET TRAP in your home, basement, garage or 
place of business: inexpensive, safe and durable: with 
perfect target illumination: no labor to install and 
portable. 

“ORDER ONE TODAY AND WATCH YOUR 


SCORES IMPROVE.” Also suitable for club ranges. 

























ADJUSTS 
—2"to 54” 


No. 1 Trap without legs or lamp bracket, 
max. .22 H.S. or .38 cal. mid-range $11.90 each 
No. 2 Trap without legs or lamp bracket, 
«RC 
Lamp Bracket, complete ~.__._.--.~_- 2.00 ° 
(Note—recommend using lamp bracket 
at top and bottom of trap) 
Set Support Legs, complete ven 3.90 °° 
All prices F. O. B. Peoria, I. 


Write for descriptive circulars and NRA members and 
club discounts 


X—RING PRODUCTS 
503 North St. Peoria, Ill. 
Eastern Dist.: H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway, New York City. 








Easy Pay Life Plan 
Still Open 


You can still purchase a life membership in 
the N. R. A. by making a small down payment 
and paying the balance in easy installments over 
a twelve months’ period. 

Details of this new conditional Life Member- 
ship plan were outlined in both the November 
and December issues of THE RrFLEMAN. Refer 
to either of these issues or write us and we will 
send you full particulars together with an appli- 
cation blank. Address: 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 










WINCHESTER 52, Hart type speed action cheek 
piece, fine $28; Stevens 52 Engraved action and 
stock $25; Stevens 444%4 22 Hornet fine $20; 
Stevens 49 22 L.R. Engraved $25; Stevens En- 
graved, 22 L.R. and Hornet barrels $25. 22 L.R. 
Ballard good $18. 4E Ithaca, fine $50: 438 Lyman 
$14. 3 Kentuckys at $10. Lowry Smith, R. 1. 
Rochester, Penna. 1-33 


TRAP GRADE Remington pump 12-30. Want— 
Used standard grade binoculars. Allan Marshall, 511 
Chestnut St., Ithaca, N. Y. 1-33 


GIBSON GUITAR, for 270 or 30-06 bolt action 
rifle. Remington Automatic 20 Ga. full. for 12 
automatic modified. Roland Detter, Willshire. xT 















STEVENS 044% 25-20, action good $10; Stevens 
No. 368 scope, blocks, good $10. WANT—Fox 16 
S&W 38 Special. Murray A. Raven, R.R. 4, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 1-33 


WINCHESTER 22 musket with Warner & 
Swazey 5X scope, good shape, for Winchester 52 or 
Lyman 5A—will pay difference. John F. Ackerman, 
415 Edgewood St., Baltimore, Md. 1-33 


SILVER CORNET $35. Stamp for detailed de- 
scription. Will trade for 5A telescope, straightline 
K-22 or ? Lyle Kjer, Ogdensburg, Wisc. -33 
















































TRADE 


WILL TRADE Pedigreed beagle puppies. or older 
dogs, from field and bench winners. for any kind of 
gun, or gunsmithing tools. L. W. Howland. Mt. 
Washington St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1-33 


NEW LYMAN 48J Sight; Trade for good Krag 
Carbine or Winchester M94 Carbine. Glen, 12649 
Canfield E., Detroit, Mich. 1-33 



















Trade fine Army Automatic Outfit. for K-22, Ace 
or? Anthony Jaracy, LeGrange, Ohio. 1-33 








30-06 REMINGTON EXPRESS, Zeiss Zeilklein 
scope, Griffin & Howe, double lever mounts, good as 
new. WANT—Encyclopedia Britannica or cash. 
B. R. Julian, Omak, Wash. 1-33 






















A-1 REMINGTON 12-C Lyman rear, for perfect 
M-1-22 Springfield pay difference. New condition 
410 double for perfect 438 scope. E. O. Wykes, 
Box 313, Quanah, Texas. 1-33 


COLT .38 Officers Model, 6-inch, new condition, 
Audley holster. WANT—Latest Model or National 
Match .45 auto. same condition. F. D. Smith, Box 
225, Douglass, Ariz. 1-33 































ALMOST ANY FIREARMS you want for 22 
L. R. barrel, 30-40 Winchester SS barrel, BSA ac- 
tion, hunting scope, 30-06 barrel. Elmer Croom. 
814 South Creek, Okmulgee, Okla. 1-33 













NEW SAVAGE N.R.A. Super accurate, beauti- 
fully checkered, oil finished, 17A and 103. WANT 
One set of Lyman mounts for Lyman 5A; also 
Springfield M1. Arnold Stanley, Plainfield, Ind. 1-33 


OLMPIC Pistol; Straight Line Pistol and holster 
good. 39 Marlin rifle with Lyman peep sights bar- 
rel spotted, accurate. WANT—Colt or S&W Spe- 
cial or 45 6-inch barrel preferred, holster. George 
T. Schied, 417 E. Market, Lima, Ohio. 1-33 


UNDERWOOD Standard Typewriter No. 5 in ex- 
cellent condition for Auto tent, umbrella style with- 
out center pole. Must be in good condition. Lefever 
12 ga. trap 30-inch, brand new_ never used for 

























Redfield Ramp 


Graceful of line. Beautiful construction. 

Variable curve of the face is crowned and 

attractively matted as is 

the front face of 

the interchangeable 

/ blade sight. Very 

oe simple to install. 

Can be supplied for 

—~. > ae > Russian, 1917 Enfield, Rem. Exp. 
id Win. 54. Leaflet on request. 


pale Without Hood, $6.50 with Hood 


We make a complete line of front sights for Rifles, 
Revolvers and Pistols. Write for literature on front, 
Receiver and Scope Sights. 


THE REDFIELD GUN SIGHT CORP. 
(The Western Gun Sight Co.) 
3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. 






Lyman 5A or Malcolm Scope. Chas. F, Howell, 
Cusick, Wash. 1-33 


SIX POWER BINOCULAR good condition with 
leather case for Colts Woodsman or what have you? 
H. A. Arnold, 1570 West Wood St., Decatur, Ill. 1-33 


.30 REMINGTON EXPRESS, new 30-S barrell; 
cost $95 for Sedgley Winchester Hornet. Krag 
Sporter, value $35 for Hornet. WANT—Bakers 
Gunsmithing. British Textbook Small Arms 1929. 
Treptow, 24 Herbert, Milltown, N. J. 1-33 























WINCHESTERS: Perfect 57 for Stevens 417 or 
417%. Model 94 30-30 half magazine, perfect con- 
dition for 16 gauge double or pump. E, M. 
Schortgen, Crescent City, Calif. 1-33 













GERMAN Military Mauser “Gew 98” WANT— 
Austrian M-95 straight pull rifle or carbine. J. P. 
Rehling, 5532 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1-33 


38 COLT O.M. 6-inch shot 200 Kleanbores. Per- 
fect except slight holster wear. Trade for O.M. 22 





















TARGET 
CARRIERS 


Caswell Shooting Gallery Equipment Co. 
ANOKA, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURED al 











in like condition. Recessed cylinder, Partridge 
sights. Harold L. Criger, Box 567, Fairbanks. 
Alaska. 1-33 


TRADE SAVAGE 99G 250-3000, practically new, 
for Automatic shotgun; must be perfect. W. Alex- 
ander, Thomas, Okla. 1-33 


FOR BEST OFFER Colt Dragoon Number 10173, 
7%-inch barrel, square trigger guard, mechanically 
fine, bluing worn, about four pounds. G. E. Gray, 
435 3rd Ave., N. St. Petersburg, Fla. 1-33 
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3%4x4%4 REVOLVING Back auto Graflex, 15%- 
inch bellow draw, 7%-inch F.3 anticomar lens, 
Film pack adapter, cut films, holders, etc. cost over 
$200. Rear focusing nob slightly bent. otherwise 
perfect. WANT—Latest 52 or M-1.22 with ‘4 1% 
Fecker, perfect inside, or what have you. C. W. 
Pomeroy, Somers, Conn. 1-33 


COMPLETE COURSE Northwest School of Taxi- 
dermy. Trade for good Springfield National Match or 
Sporter; 16 Ga. Browning Auto. Very good with 
leather case for what have you. Werner McKay. 
609 Flint St., Laramie, Wyo. 1-33 


WANTED 


Collector— 


WANT—Catalog of Firearms for 
Others. 


Satterlee; U. S. Martial pistols—Sawyer. 
C. A. Carpenter, Box 94, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1-33 


WANT—3%x4% Graflex Camera, F4.5. Mechan- 
ically hg and depression priced. W. J. Forsyth, 
Bainville, Mont. 1-33 





PARKER 12 Gauge 30-inch, fine grade, double 
ae gun. C. Baehr, 9509 Willard, er 
io. i 


WANT—Extra barrel Remington 17 full 28. 
Leather case, Remington auto 16 28. two barrels. 
Dr. John R. Fridge, Baton Rouge, La. 1-33 


WANT—S&W 38 Mil. Spe.,, must have 6%-inch 
barrel; used books on revolver shooting; 1000 “black 
cir. target pasters. J. L..Mason, 5509 Beverly PI., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 1-33 


WANT—30-06 rifle in gun crank condition. De- 
scribe completely. Cash for best offer. F. L. Shaw. 
341 Broad St., Elyria, Ohio. 1-33 


8-POWER Binoculars. 
tion and cheap. Calvin L. Thex. 





Must be first class condi- 
Ashland, Mont. 


1-33 





WANT—KENTUCKY Flintlock rifie, must be in 
good usable condition. Please send minute descrip- 
tion, length of barrel, approximately calibre and 
* Ralph G. Packard, Box 405, Morristown, 





Service 44-40, 7%-inch or S&W 
must be good condition. rea- 
Deming, North rr 
1-3 


WANT—New 
.44 Special 6%-inch, 
sonably priced. Geo. 
Conn. 





WANT—28-inch Moderate weight Stevens Barrel 

- 25-25 or 21-25 cal. or complete rifle A-1 condition, 
cheap. Ira Henderson, 3001 First, Vancouver, Wash. 
1-33 





WANT—Accurate 52 for cash. Barrel must be 
perfect. Sell Winchester Carbine 25-20, like new, 
best offer. Fred Jensen, Woonsocket, S. Dak. 1-33 


WANT—One J. Stevens Rifle catalog, 1900 to 
1903. Quote price. S. A. Dale, National City. 
Calif. 1-33 


WANT—Used Winchester 54 stock. Sell—S&W 
S. A. Russian Refinished. Inside fair. Target 
Sights, accurate $10. L. B. Close, Leevining, os 











WANT—POPE .28-30 muzzle-loading barrel with 
false muzzle, starter, mould, etc. Must be perfect 
condition, super-accurate and price low. . a 
Roberts, 1655 Main St., Berlin, N. H. 1-33 





WANT—Colt cap and ball revolvers weighing 4 
Ibs. or more. Also Colts without trigger-guard and 
Colts with square-back trigger guard. Locke, 1319 
City Natl. Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 1-33 





THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the 
makers and distributors of everything used 
by active outdoorsmen and sportsmen col- 
lectors, Advertisers in this section are re- 
quired to furnish at least one bank and 
two business references. We believe they 
are’ all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate 
report of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


o——"""""""8 
FIREARMS—GENERAL 





WILL PAY CASH for engraved and Ivory 
handled cap and ball revolver, Colt, Reming- 
ton make; also wants Colts Dragoon model 
U.S. M.R. fine shape, S&W .44 Russian 8-inch 
barrel, Engraved Colt or Bisley Single Action; 
ag detailed description. Henry Day, Exeter, 





WINCHESTER BARGAINS—Send stamp for 
list of new Winchester takedown repeaters, 
also 3-barrel guns and doubles. Baker & Kim- 
ball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 
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IDEAL 


RELOADING TOOLS 


offer more than 
COMBINATIONS 
700 0m" 
RELOADING 


With Ideal Reloading Tools and Bul- 
lets, you have available over 700 combi- 
nations of loads for pistols, revolvers, 
and rifles. Make reduced loads for your 
big caliber rifles for target practice. 
Accurate loads easily turned out with 
Ideal equipment. The line is well made 
and complete. For individuals, armor- 
ies, police departments, rifle clubs, etc. 


m , 
wx, 
| i 
i 
308245 


Reduced load bul- For perfect hand _ reloading 
let for .30- use No. 10 Ideal tool. Handles 
Krag, .30-40, .30 Govt. '06, 7.62 
Springfield, 7 Russian, .3000 Sav., .25 Rem 
Russian, ete. $6.50. 


The Ideal Handbook No. 30, 160 pages, 
written by Col. Whelen, Major Hatcher, 
and Capt. Askins, contains valuable 
tables and information, describes and 
illustrates Ideal line. Sent to you for 
fifty cents. 


IDEAL _fte.10 


bovue.Le “A0Wusraace 
CHAI 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





Accuracy on 
Indoor Ranges 


When shooting with your .22 cali- 
ber gun, clean it before and after 
each match with 


HOPPE’S No. 9} 


metal fouling, 


Removes leading, : 
and Prevents » 


and powder residue, 
Rust. In 2-oz. bottles. 

One drop of HOPPE’S LUBRI- ¥ 
CATING OIL will keep moving parts 
working smoothly. Won't gum. In 
1 and 3 oz. cans. Trial can by 
mail, 15c. 


Sold by All Dealers. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. for sample 


Maine Hunting Shoes 


$2.75 


Send us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1933 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and wa- 
terproof tops, put in new 
laces and return postpaid 
for $2.75. Same guaran- 
tee as new shoes. 


Write for Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr 
176 Main Street 


Freeport, Maine 
FOR KRAGS 


STOCK ENFIELDS 


These stocks, made in our own factory, are of the best 
American black walnut. 


Inletted Blanks $7.50; Finished Stocks $12.00. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. 











| 
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New Year Special 
of Odd Lots of 


Service Company 


Goods 


Six (6) only Lyman 48 T Sights 
for Winch. 52, perfect.... $7.50 

Six (6) Lyman 17 Front Sights 
for .30 Spring 2.50 

One (1) Lyman 17 Front Sight for 
Savage 1919 

Four (4) Lyman 17 Front Sights 
for Winchester 52........ $1.50 

Five (5) Winchester Aperture 
Front Sights for Mod. 52.. $1.00 

500-7.62 MM. Russian metal cased 
bullets. Entire lot 

50,000 rds. Peters Outdoor Tack- 
hole, old lot. Perfect. Case 5M 
ee 


8 Croft Shooting Coats. 
new. Size 34. Each 

10 Winchester Model 59 S 
Shopworn. Each 

3 Canvas Carrying Cases for Model 
57. Slightly soiled. Each.. $2.00 

8 Metal Shooters’ Kits in good con 
dition. Each 

4 Extra Quality Metal Shooters’ 
Kits. Perfect. Each.... $1.23 

8 5-lb. Tins Standard Petrolatum 
for barrel protection. Tin.. $.75 


65 Krag Muzzle Protectors, made 
of brass. Each 5.05 


Brand 


3. S. Rifles. 


59 Springfield Front Sight Covers. 
Each 


44 Krag Broken Shell Extractors, 
surplus wartime stock.... $.50 





8,375 rds. Winchester .45 Colt Car- 
tridges, lead bullet, for Colt 
D. A. and 8. A. Army and New 
Service Guns. “Staynless” am- 
munition. Per 1000 


34,000 Western IMPROVED No. 
1% Non-Corrosive Primers. New 
stock. Sold in 5,000 lots only. 
Per M 

43,000 Official 50-ft. 
Rifle Targets on 
paper. Per M 


40,000 Official 75-ft. 
Rifle Targets on 
paper. Per } 





5-bull Gallerv 
light weight 


5-bull Gallery 
light weight 


NOTICE:—DUE TO LIMITED 
QUANTITY, ORDERS WILL BE 
FILLED AS RECEIVED. MAIL 
YOUR ORDER NOW! 


N. R. A. Service Company 


INCORPORATED 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 




















AMERICA’S FINEST OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 





















































































and..CABANA SUN CLUB 







| In these capricious times there are still those 





who cherish their sense of values . . . who es- 






tablish limits beyond which they refuse to sac- 






| rifice their standards of personal living. Of 






such is the Roney Plaza clientele. Experienced 





in the good things of life, they prefer America’s 





finest ocean front hotel, because, while it has ad- 





justed its rates commensurately with present 





overhead costs, it has not lowered those high 





standards of guest comfort, extraordinary service 





and interesting social life that have made it 





famous. 









Open from Dec. 10th 

















N. B. T. Roney, 


President 


Edward B. Jouffret, 


Managing Director 
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BRAND NEW and practically brand new 
Custom built Griffin ona aus Gene, and 
Magnum Mauser Rifles, from one of the largest 
Private collections of modern firearms in this 
country, at less than 50% of cost, in practically 
every popular American and Foreign calibre. 
Write for further information and list to Sidney 
ee 20 Park Lane, Rockville Centre, L. I., 

i # tf 


35 CAL. WINCHESTER, model 95. 
condition, Lyman peep; case. $35. Frank 
Pachmayr, 1232 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1-33 


BALLARD 38-55 fine $18; Winchester S.S. 
32-40, fine $12.50; Remington 12 Double, K.E.D. 
verfect $35. Ideal Universal $2 loading tool 
ike new $5. 21 Jeweled Hamilton watch, new 
a C. T. Harner, 1600 Broadway, Springfield, 

io. 1-33 


WINCHESTER 10 Ga. Lever 32-inch full, 
new barrel, never fired $25. 38 Military 6-inch 
auto, perfect $17.50; 22 Cal. Colt auto, fine, new 
barrel $17.50; Stamp please. Arthur W. Plum- 
lee, Cambria, III. 1-33 


SMITH & WESSON Perfected model, top 
break, 38 cal. 3% and 4-inch nickeled, brand 
new condition, $12 each. Hudson, R-52 Warren 
St., New York. 1-33 





GUN SALE — NEW GUNS — PANIC 
PRICES! ! Single barrel shotguns 12 ga. $4.50; 
Double barrel shotguns 12 ga. hammer $8.60; 
28 ga. single barrel shotguns $7.50; 12 ga. 
Remington pump, Trap Grade $33; Stevens .22 
cal. Heavy Target rifle with 48 Lyman, Model 
417-1 $37.25. Many others on request. J. War- 
shal & Sons, 1014 Ist Ave., Seattle, Wash. 1-33 


GENUINE WALTHER AUTO 22 cal. target 
$32, brand new in box. Smith & Wesson auto 
32 cal. extra ae $21; Also one .35 auto 
$18; both new. udson R-52 Warren St., New 
York, N. Y. 1-33 





WANTED-—Springfields, Enfields and Krag 
rifles and Carbines. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 
Ist Ave., Seattle, Wash. 1-33 


WINCHESTER 52 Speedlock semi-beaver- 
tail heavy barrel 48-T receiver and 17 front 
sights, factory condition $48. Hudsen, R-52 
Warren St., New York, N. Y. 1-33 





FRONTIER and Bisley 434 and 5% barrels, 
32-20 and 38-40 $10 to $20; Colt .25 automatics 
$6.50—$9.00; Colt .32 and .380 $8.50 to $13.50; 
Colt Police Positive .32-20 and .38 Specials 
$9.50 to $16.50; Colt Pocket and Military Ham- 
mer auto $9.00 to $16.50; Colt .45 Late model 
nickel $22.50 fine; S&W .44 Specials 6%-inch 
barrel reinforced model $23.50; S&W Hammer- 
less .38 fine $15; Lugers $12.50 to $16.50; S&W 
.32 and .38 $9.50 to $18.50. More Colt and 
Remington C&B civil war type. Colt revolving 
cylinder rifle poor condition. Complete list of 
Rifles, Revolvers and Pistols and shotguns on 
request. T. C. Hansen, Caney, Kans. 1-33 


SAVAGE, New Guns 99-G 250-3000 $36. 99-G 
303 $36. 99-K 250-3000 $65. 23 32-20 $18; 23-A 
22 cal. $16.50; 23d Hornet $25; Winchester 57 
used A-1 $12. 56 new $15. 92 used 23-20 good 
$10. Remington 23A 22 Auto New $7.50; Eng- 
lish Bland 12 ga. used 26-inch cyl. bore 6-% 
lbs. $60. Remington 20 ga. auto full matted rib, 
like new $35. John Claussen, Box 45, Closter, 
N. J. 1-33 


SELL OR TRADE—.22 Springfield, old 
model, rough inside, New Lymar. 48. I have 
remodeled and checked stock. Hornet material 
$35. .38 S&W Colt 4% barrel, rough inside, my 
make of checked Circassian grips $20; New .38 
Super, DeLuxe Heiser holster and clip holder 
$40. New Remington 35 Slide Action, checked 
grip $40; WANT—.30 D.C.M. National Match 
.250-3000 Mauser, or short Mauser action. 
Corona portable, no junk. Alvin Linden, Fine 
Gunstocking, Bryant, Wisc. 1-33 











WINCHESTER AUTO Rifle 401 cal. Extra 
magazine, new condition $32. Hudson, .R-52 
Warren St., New York, N. Y. 1-33 





JUST OUT—New list antique firearms and 
accessories. C. A. Carpenter, Box 94, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 1-33 


WINCHESTER 52 with Staynless steel 
heavy barrel 5A Winchester Scope, factory con- 
dition, no speed lock or semi-beavertail foreend 
ae Hudson, R52 Warren St., New —_ 








SELL or TRADE 12 gauge Remington over 
and under, new condition $82.50 new price. 
Will sell for cash $65. Prepaid. First offer 
takes it. Morris Diamond, Keokuk, Iowa. 1-33 


BRAND NEW WINCHESTER, Model 86 
Lightweight 45-70 cal. $28.45. Hudson, R52 
Warren St., New York, N. Y. 1-33 
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GOOD .455 Webley $17. Fine 7.63 Mauser 
and stock holster $25. S&W 44 Russian S.A. 
nickel $12. Winchester ventilated rib trap $45. 
Like new 45 auto $19. Fine Krag $10. Fine 
Savage 25-20 or 32-20 $12.50; each. New Sedge- 
ley Hornet Sporter $55. Factory guns: K-22 or 
38 M&P Target $29.80. Outdoorsman $35.60. 
Colt O.M. $32.60. Fred Anderson, 251 Main St., 
Hackensack, N. J. 1-33 


GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


CHECKING TOOLS $1.25 each. Best tool 
steel. Patterns that proved successful or made 
to order. Richard Throssel, Billings, Mont. 1-33 


OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. Have 
done work for some of the best-known collectors 
and dealers for the past 15 years. The Hinckley 
Machine Works, Hinckley, III. tf 


SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield 
Winchester 52, adjustable trigger pull, no for- 
ward or after creep. RESTOCKIN SPECIAL- 
ISTS of the highest order in fine woods. KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINE side loading, capacity of 
magazine three shots. CHECKING TOOLS 
by Whiteman, for straight or fancy checking 
$5; RIFLE SLING—HART STAPUT Target 
sling 1% inches wide $3.25. Hart Sporting sling 
% inch wide, one piece, adjustable for carry- 
ing or shooting without detaching any part 
$2.50; HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE 
MOUNTING, Scope can be changed from one 
to more guns without re-sighting after each 
rifle has been shot in. REPAIRS, SHOTGUN 
BORING, machine rest testing. Hart Arms Co., 
2185 E. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


BUTTLOG WALNUT Gunstock blanks. 
Some handsome. Small $1.00. Different thick- 
nesses. Stamp brings prices. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn. 3-33 


-22’s, 30's, 


Gunsmithing, Stocking, bluing, .Antiques re- 
stored. Prices reasonable, money back any time. 
Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 3-33 


WE ARE SELLING the .22 auxiliary barrels 
for Colt Automatics, 45-calibre $7; .38 Super., 
$10; fine repairing and restocking. Baker & 
Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing am- 
munition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on tele- 
scope sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every 
club should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf. 


OLD KENTUCKY RIFLES Restored to 
original accuracy. New ones made to order. 
Curly maple blanks. H. P. Bell, R. 6, Cam- 
bridge, Conn. 1-33 








EBONY, Circassian Walnut and Rosewood 
gunstock blanks. Stamp for prices. C. W. 
Pomeroy, Somers, Conn. 1-33 


PALM REST, new and original design, AD- 
JUSTABLE, easily mounted $3 postpaid. 234- 
inch Cork Balls $1. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. G. S. Dougherty, 115 Bellfield Ave., 
Elyria, Ohio 1-33 


MILITARY RIFLE converted to sporting 
type; high comb, pistol grip. new butt plate, 
oil finish $6. U.S. 1917 rifles a specialty. List, 
picture of remodeled rifles 10c. alnut, cherry, 
birds-eye maple blanks. WARNER & 

2512 Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoona, Penna. 1-33 


NEW CATALOG now ready showing all 
models of New Idea adjustable butt plates, in- 
cluding new Owens rubber plate mounted on 
aluminum slide to interchange with Scheutzen 
type. Also adjustable palm rests, Lyman sights, 
Pacific sights, repairing and rebluing. has. 
C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 1-33 


SUPER-ACCURATE .22 CALIBER MATCH 
Barrels fitted to any target rifle, $35 to $42. 
These barrels hold practically all records; they 
are the choice of the experts. Target rifles and 
pistols relined to .22 caliber. Quick service and 
good work guaranteed. A. Hubalek, 744 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tt 


HORNET CONVERSION of Colt N.S. and 
S&W 1917 and S.S. Rifles, rebluing; depression 
prices. Geo. B. Sheldon, 6 Harrison St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 1-33 


“STAR STOCK” is the worlds best and will 
improve your shooting. No more lip or nose 
bleeding also prevents flinching and trigger 
jerking. It has non-canting cheek-rest, full 
gtip which gives you advantage for perfect 
trigger squeeze. Try it once and try and part 
with it. Made by professional. Price $16. for 
any sporting type. Ask us for photographs. 
Butt plates cast of malleable iron, aluminum or 
bronze $.75. Send your order now for next 
season. M. G. Lijutic, 127 37th St., Richmond, 
Calif. 1-33 
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MIRAKEL “Daylux” Binoculars are widely used, since they 
afford an extra wide view of 150 yards at 1,000 yards dis- 
tance, and are universal focus, 
With fine quality Kodak style case 


8 power 
$33.75 


center adjusting. 


SUPERLUX, 8 power, with case 


The Ideal No. 


fear of error 





for rimless cartridges. 


Regular measure without micrometer 





5 Powder Measure with micrometer adjust- 
ments enables the reloader to record and duplicate without 


Ideal No. 10 Reloading Tool, with double adjustable chamber 


$6.00 


Ideal No. 3 Reloading Tool, with double adjustable chamber 


em ee eee 


Ideal No. 1 Lubricator & Sizer 


ee $6.00 


TRY THE NEW 25-FT. PISTOL TARGET IN YOUR OWN HOME RANGE 


This target was designed in order that shooters might utilize basement space 


in their own homes. 
Standard American Pistol Target. 


Build yourself a home range and shoot the new 25-ft. 


$1.00. 1,000 $3.50 


OUR HIGH-GRADE CARBIDE LAMPS ARE ONLY $1.00 PREPAID. 


816 Barr Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 








N. R. A. Service Company, Inc. 


801 Allen Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 





BIND YOUR 1932 COPIES || Lyman Sights 


OF THE RIFLEMAN 


Here is a suggestion of particular interest to sub- 
scribers who have saved and wish to preserve their 
1932 copies of the Rifleman. 

January is the month during which the N. R. A. 
has its office copies of the magazine bound in 
book form. 

This year as an accommodation to members and 
subscribers we are going to allow readers of the Rifle- 
man the benefit of the special binding rate to which 
we are entitled as publishers. If, therefore, you wish 
us to have your last year’s copies of the Rifleman 
bound, send the 12 issues along (by parcel post) 
so as to arrive not later than Jan. 30. Write us the 
same day you forward the magazines and enclose with 
your letter check or money order for $1.75 to cover 
binding and return postage. 

The magazines will be bound in a good quality of 
buckram with heavy board covers. An unusually 
good grade of % calfskin binding with ribbed back- 
bone and gold decorations is available at $4.00. If 
you want your name imprinted on either of the binders, 
add 50 cents. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


PROTECTS FIREARMS 


SAMPLE 


Army and civilian marksmen use this 
patented rust inhibitor that cleans, oils, 
and protects without manual labor. For 
sample send 10c to 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St. S.E., Washington, D.C. 


HicH PoWER MAGAZINE RIFLES 


Krag full length rifles, cal. .30/40, $12.48 each. 
Russian rifles, altered to cal. .30/06, $13.95 each. 
Springfield rifles, Mod. 1903, cal. .30/06, $16.50 
each. Illustrated catalog, 1933, 364 pages, guns, 
pistols, swords, uniforms, ete., mailed for 50 cents in 
stamps. Special circular for 3c stamp. Established 1865. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


are perfectly designed and adapted to 
develop the highest degree of accuracy 
built into the rifle by the maker. 


48J Sight 
on Win. 52 


Yq min. graduation. _Conveniently located. .No stock cut 


to mount. Finest 
Sight made for 
Win. 52. $13.00. 


48Y 


for Savage N.R.A. 
M. 19 and Savage 
Sporters 23 A, B, 
Cc, D. Easily 
mounted, no ecut- 
ting. “Ye min. 
clicks. $13.00. 


O® 
@ Oe OO 


Use with 48 Sights. $2.50 Complete 
Bend 10¢ for complete Lyman Sight Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











U. S. Barrel Blue, the outstanding bluing solution for amateurs or Gun- 
smiths. Complete with steel wool, etc., SPECIAL................+4+. 





$1.75 

















WHELEN TYPE GUN _ SLINGS 


LEATHER, %” 


Each 





weights 


(SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ON ABOVE GUN BLUES OR 
MONEY REFUNDED) 











OF EXCELLENT HIGH GRADE 
$1.75 


ee 





BLACK AND WHITE GUMMED TARGET PASTERS in rolls of 500. 


ee ee 


Cartons of 12 rolls (6,000 pasters).. 


| FINE QUALITY PISTOL TRIGGER TEST WEIGHTS of cold rolled steel. 
Complete weight consists of two 1 1b. one 2 lb. and one % Ib. 





ee as 













$2.00 

























MARBLE’S FAMOUS NITRO-SOL- 
VENT OIL. Will dissolve and 
remove powder residue. Contains 





Sie: 0 ee ep rere $.30 
| MARBLE’S ANTI-RUST ROPES 
for all caliber rifles........ $.60 

For all caliber pistols........ $.30 


816 Barr Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 








N. R. A. Service Company, Inc. “pate rc” 


—r— 


NEW REGULATION LEATHER 
SLINGS, 144”. Government slings 
that are in absolutely perfect con- 
dition. Every one GUARANTEED. 















ie ER es ene een $1.00 
BUY IN ONE DOZEN LOTS. $9.00 
USED REGULATION’ SLINGS. 
ENS fos ets eh tel od alee $.75 























We say 
“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
rant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

‘ $3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms—$4 and up for two persons, 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Ps Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 
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| Books for Riflemen 


| .22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis_—-~-~~-~- $3.75 
Book of the Springfield, Crossman---_---- 4.00 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting-—-~~--~-_ 4.50 
American Pistol Shooting, Frazer_— ~~ ~~~ 5.00 
Modern Shotguns & Loads, Askins_—~~ ~~~ 4.00 
Pistols and Revolvers, Hatcher___--~--~~ 3.75 
Wilderness Hunting & Wildcraft, Whelen_. 3.75 


Send for descriptive catalog 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 18, Marine-Onslow Co., North Carolina 





THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Finest quality .22 caliber nickel steel 
Match barrels. Furnished in 6 or 8 
groove rifling and any ordinary size 
without additional cost. 


Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 
















King Red Post or Gold Post Sights 
ADAPTED TO STANDARD BARREL SLOTS WITH 
OR WITHOUT REFLECTORS AND HOODS. 


The greatest com- 
bination hunting 
and target sight. 
ever devised. 


Price with detachable Hood 

and Reflector 

Price with reflector only... 
Plain Post sights._......_- 1.50 
Extra for Hood on plain sight 1.00 

Also ‘‘Blade’’ Type ‘‘Posts’’ or beads for all Rifles 


and Carbines. 
Standard width of ‘Posts’ .080. Red, Gold or 
Ivory beads same price. Send stamp for circular. 


D. W. KING SIGHT CO. 
555 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 






































EXPERT REMODELING, restocking, re- 
pairs, checking. Accept firearms; accessories, 
in payment for gunsmithing. Hornets a spe- 
cialty. Write. H.C. Luft, Ritzville, Wash. 1-33 


WALNUT STOCK BLANKS—Sporters $2 
up. Full stock blanks. Thickness up to 3% 
Price low. Ask for list. E. R. Hard- 
ing, Hoopeston, II. 1-33 









































BINOCULARS, SCOPES & SIGHTS 






NEW BINOCULARS, 
latest models. Prices reasonable. Write for 
literature. Paul Weiss, Optician, 1620 Arapa- 
hoe St., Denver, Colo. tf 


VEST POCKET 7-power 5-ounce, universal 
focus monocular with case, $9.50. Everything 
in new and used field glasses and binoculars. 
J. Alden Loring, Box A, Owego, N 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND _ AD- 
JUSTED. Send your glass for quotations. Paul 
ga Optician, 1620 Arapahoe St., ene 

olo. t 


WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting 
scopes obtainable; have never had one returned. 
G&H, Union mounts. Also a good selection of 
new and used binoculars and monoculars. Five 
power monocular $5. Repairing done right; 
send glass for estimate. Vernon Optical Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N ; tf 


sporting telescopes, 


















































UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS con- 
structed exceptionally strong and accurate; price 
$9. Write for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties 
Co., Brookville, Pa. 1-33 


SCOPE USERS ATTENTION — Improve 
your scores; have your scope equipped with a 
pair of my —e fine cross hairs; all work guar- 
anteed. A. M. Reynolds, 2 Princeton St., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 1-33 


KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive eleva- 
tion and windage. Fine, accurate hunting sight. 
anyone can mount. Postpaid $1.00. Springfield 
Sporter Butt plates, cast aluminum § .50. atis- 
faction or money refunded. E. L. Rice, 352 
Oberlin Road, Elyria, Ohio. 1-33 






































AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 






TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a 
Pacific reloading tool—a new and inexpensive 
way to get this wonder tool through our Gun 
Exchange Dept. Write for information. Pacific 
Gun Sight Co., Dept. A, 424 Balboa St., San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 


CLOSING OUT our inportecd cartridges. 9.5 
Mannlicher DWM soft-point $7.50 per hundred; 
8m/m Mauser military $4; 6.5 Mannlicher Spit- 
zer S.P. $6.50; 9m/m Luger S.P. $3.50; 30-cal. 
Luger regular $3.50 (Not less than hundred 
sold at these prices). Baker & Kimball, Inc., 
37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


SALE—35,000 obsolete and modern cartridges 
in box or 100 lots. What kind do ‘you want? 
STAMP FOR REPLY. Chas. Shattuck, Cherry 
Creek, N. Y. 1-33 


GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES: per hun- 
dred—Colt auto. & 1917 S&W $2.00; Colt Re- 
volver 45 DA $1.75; Speingtete 30.06 MP $1.80. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 1-33 


HIGHSPEED HORNET BULLETS: Light- 
weight, soft nose, copper jacket, Hornet Bullets 
for smashing small game. $1.00 per hundred, 
prepaid. Very accurate and deadly. Get your 
ammunition made up for Spring _ shooting. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. R. B. Sisk, Iowa 
Park, Texas. 1-33 


SENSATIONAL AMMUNITION SALE— 
Winchester, Remington, per hundred; 44-40 Hi- 
Speed Mush $2.00; 38 Colt Auto $2.00; 250 Sav- 
age MC $2.50; 303 Savage MC $2.50; 7m/m 
Mauser SP $3; 32-40 SP $3.00; 38-55 SP $3.00; 
32 Remington SP $2.40; Russian .762 MP $3. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 1-33 












































THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 








Aluminum cheekpiece for any rifle. Get real comfort 
from a factory made stock by using the Westchester cheek- 
piece. Supports and raises the cheek to agree with the 
line of sight. Made to fit any rifle or shotgun. When 
ordering state make of gun and type of stock. Can be 
attached in a few minutes. Easily removable. Price $2.50 


postpaid. 
WESTCHESTER TRADING POST 
Mount Vernon, New York 


OWIN’S BUTT PLATE 
“It Won't Slip’’—$1.50 Postpaid 

Put one on your rifle and your slipping trouble will 
be over. Made only for the Winchester 52 and 
D. C. M. Sporter type stocks .22 and .30 caliber. It 
will save you points in any shooting position. Will 
last the life of your rifle. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
State model of gun when ordering. 


O. B. EMSWILER, '43,8esterd st. s. 


HENSOLDT 


cme see? 


WE carry almost every popular make of binocular and 
telescope. Trade in your old glass for a new one. 
A few fine used glasses. Send for lists to 

VERNON OPTICAL CO. 


BOX No. 14 MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


ACCESSORIES 





FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads, $1.00 
oe complete with screws for attaching. 
ou save $2.25. Send diagram of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 1-33 


THE GREATEST SOLVENT Oil ever com- 
pounded, S.0.S. “Solvent Oil Supreme’’. 

Adopted by High grade merchants, Michigan 
State Police, and many others; send 35c for 
full size bottle postpaid. Guaranteed. V. T. 
Burroughs, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 1-33 


CLEANING RODS of polished steel drill rod 
36-inch or 42-inch long .22 cal. $1.25 .30 cal. 
with button tapped for brush $1.50 postpaid. 
Brass sling keeper $.75. E. Smelter, eae’ 
m. =. 1-3 


REGULATION ARMY LEATHER SLINGS, 
New 50c; Machine gun belt boxes, 12'4x4%x8, 
ideal for ammunition 35c; Cal. .45 automatic 
magazines 50c; U.S. steel helmets, new 50c; 
Ross .303, accessories $6.; Mauser 20-shot maga- 
zine $2.50; WAR RELICS! ! Mauser $7.50; 
Mannlicher $7.50; 
$4.00; German bayonets $2.; 
$2.50; French bayonets 65c; Ross bayonets 75c. 
Stamp, information. Retting, 2407 65th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 1-33 











GUIDES 


HUNT IN ALASKA—Brown bear a specialty. 
Saml. S. Swenning, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 3-33 


BEAR HUNTERS—I assure you your bear. 
There are no better hunting grounds for bear 
than here. Prices reasonable. . S. Keily, 
Hudson Hope, British Columbia, Canada. 1-33 


BIG-GAME HUNTER—Arrange now for that 
big fall hunt you have planned and dreamed 
about so long. Stone sheep, deer, moose, goat. 
caribou, and then there’s black, grizzly and 
brown bear; black and gray wolf. A hunter’s 
paradise, in the Musqua River district. W. 
Kiely, Hudson Hope, British Columbia, “are 

Me 





ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


INDIAN RELICS. Beadwork. 
Curios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils. Catalog AND 
Arrowhead 6c. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, 
Kansas. tf 


RELIC SALE—20,000 Indian Relics, books, 
guns, walnut furniture. Photo and list 10c. R. 
Heike, Pontiac, Il. tf 


Old guns. 








SEND 5 cents for list of Indian relics. antique 
firearms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo, tf 


JANUARY, 1933 





German helmets $1.25 to | 
Belgian helmets 


REGISTERED GUIDE. | 





Now you can have a Griffin & Howe stock that you have yourself hand finished 


Cut shows stock 
rough milled outside 


New Deal in Restocking 
Best Bolt-Action Rifles 


yee us your Springfield (Sporter, M1 or mili- 
tary), your Mauser, Model 54 Winchester or 
Remington .30. We will build a Griffin & 
Howe stock for it as shown above, leaving the 
outside rough milled, so you can do the finishing 


| yourself. Our standard design and measure- 


ments, with cheek rest. Plain imported walnut, 
specially inletted for you by hand and all metal 
parts correctly fitted. Included are our standard 
checkered steel butt plate, steel pistol grip cap, 
and buffalo horn forearm tip, each carefully 
fitted. Special price for immediate orders, $32.50. 
Estimates given for‘ whatever metal work you 
may want done. 


We specialize in converting the Springfield M1 
to the finest of sporting rifles. Finished to suit 
you, from plain to de luxe. Our Griffin & Howe 
.22 “Hornet” . the first rifle built for the 
popular new .22 “Hornet” cartridge . . . is pro- 
nounced the world's best in that caliber. Spring- 
fields rebuilt for deer, moose and bear, caliber 
30-06. If desired, we rebarrel for .400 Whelen, 
.35 Whelen, .270 Win., 7mm. or .250-3,000. 

All best telescopes and our G. & H. patented 
mounting. High-grade restocking, ornamenting, 
rebuilding and repair work on all firearms. Write 
for estimates. Folders FREE. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC., atakers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th Street, New York City 


NEW ARM Y ogee epee eee 
LEE GA ccntanne bane.caanauiete tec 


Used Condition 45c 





Bausch & Lomb Prism 
Telescope 


The rifleman’s scope that is certain to 
equal its success of 1932. Give the 
B. & L. a trial to be thoroughly con- 
vinced of its superiority. Regularly 
furnished with 19.5X eyepiece, to 
members at 

Regular List Price 

Extra eyepieces, all metal 
enamel tripod and leather cases avail- 
able at low prices 





50-ft. Gallery Rifle Targets, slow fire, 
per 250 

Per 1,000 

15-ft. Gallery Rifle Targets, slow fire, 
ME SO A 6 6b ci esi ecb eta denas $1.50 
a SS re $5. 
50-ft. & 20-yd. Standard American 
Pistol Targets, per 250.......... $1.50 





N. R. A. Loose Leaf Seore Books with 
small bore, .30 caliber and pistol score 
sheets. Special for January. . . .$0.40 
Extra sheets, per 100 





Lyman 48-J Receiver Sight for Win- 
chester Model 52. This new sight 
will give one quarter minute changes 
and is guaranteed to “put ’em in the 
Diack.” Post paid......cccse. $11.50 
Regular price 

Lyman No. 17-A makes a perfect com- 
bination when used with the 48-J. 
SU Sactswes dvestecassnaheres $2.50 


N. R, A. Service Company, Inc, 
816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 

Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight - Clear up blurred sights 
Pronounced BEST by leading experts 

Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Benningtoa, Vt. 
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Special Sportsmen’s Offer 
WITH long winter nights—and days—ahead, you'll get 
not only entertainment and relaxation from reading 


SPORTS AFIELD 


“‘Americo’s Oldest 
Monthly Outdoor 
Magazine”’ 


but you will keep your- 
self posted on all that’s 
new in Dog and Game 
Breeding. 


SPORTS AFIELD advo- 
cates a fair compensation 
to farmers for individual 
hunting privileges. 

Each monthly issue filled 
with very choicest of both 
fact and fiction stories on 
Hunting, Fishing, Camp- 
ing. Boating, Guns and 
Ammunition, Dog_ and 
Game Breeding, Trap- 
shooting, Skeet, etc. 


On Sale at All News Stands 
Yearly subscription 


READ 


AMOS BURHANS on “Dogs and Their Care’ 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN on ‘‘Fishing”’ z 
MONROE H. GOODE on ‘Guns and Ammunition’ 
FRANK D. BLAIR on “‘Game Breeding’’ be 
JIMMY ROBINSON on ‘‘Trap- and Skeet-shooting 


Special Offer 


For Limited Time Only 
Send us $2.00 (money 
order or currency) for 1 
year’s subscription, and 
we shall send you AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE the 
SPORTSMAN’S 
KNIFE, pictured here- 
with . . . . One of the 
most complete knives 
ever offered to sports- 
men—and the first time. 
as far as we know, ever 


offered. - 
Send This Coupon _ es 


a tae eae yea pte —e 5 eomepulll 


25c a copy 


SPORTS AFIELD, 


| 303 Henepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here are my two bucks. 


Send me SPORTS AFIELD for 
a year, and this Sportsman’s Knife, FREE 

Name ‘ seamen aw 

SER ictinicecws 
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Reload for Economy and Better Accuracy with This 


New Improved B. & M. Straight Line Reloading Tool. 


This Tool meets the demands of shooters for better reloading equipment. It speedily, uni- 
formly and accurately performs all reloading operations except powder charging. Hand- 
loaded cartridges are more accurate than ordinary ammunition and cost but 


a fraction as much. 


OBTAIN SUPERIOR 
CARTRIDGES FOR YOUR 
SPORTING RIFLE BY RE- 
LOADING WITH B. & M. 
RELOADING TOOLS. 

Our stock includes primed car- 
tridge cases and primers in all cali- 
bers, powder and all other supplies 
for the hand-loader. 





Write for interesting descriptive circular on B. & M. products. No obligation. 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. 


GEO. McG. FRYBERGER, Successor 


830 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Telescope Sights, Reloading Equipment, Bullet Moulds, Visible Powder Loader, etc. 








Tells How to Remodel an ENFIELD 
Into a Sporter or Target Rifle 


The rifle pictured above is a remodeled Enfield (U. S. Rifle, Model 1917, cal. .30.06). The Enfield can be 
purchased today from the Government through the N. R. A. for $7.50. When remodeled according to our specifica- 
tions, it will shoot as good and even better than any rifle made, regardless of price. Our new book (just published) 
tells how to do it. Everything is explained and illustrated. Shows how you can build a rifle out of an Enfield 
to suit yourself. Fully describes 5 types of remodeling jobs. Book will be sent postpaid on receipt of Ten Cents. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 










THE FECKER SMALL- 
GAME SCOPE 


meets the demand of the shooter for a 
high-grade scope at a popular price, 
suitable for all types of rifle shooting, 
whether it be small game, target, or 
just plinking. 


The Small-Game Scope adds immeas- 
urably to the effectiveness of your rifle. 
Try it on your next target shoot — 
you'll be surprised at the unfailing 
accuracy. 


Ruggedly constructed of only the best 
materials, the Small-Game Scope at 
$30 complete, with plain micrometer 
mounts and bases, presents an unusual 
value in a scope, which will make a 
worthy addition to any shooter’s equip- 
ment. 


Choice of 2%, 3, ar 4 power; three 
grades of cross-wire reticule or flat-top 
post. Objective, 54-inch clear aper- 
ture; eye lens, 34-inch clear aperture; 
eye relief, 2 inches; weight, 14 ounces; 
length, 16 inches. 


Literature will be sent on request. 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
‘ a Pittsburgh, Pa. ais 
‘Stents Scope" 








RELOADS 


COST HALF ORDINARY CARTRIDGES 
Available in 10 high power rifle calibers. ZIP CHAMBERS 
$1.00 each. ZIP RELOADS $1.50 for pkg. 50 propellants 
and 50 bullets. Prices F.O.B. San Francisco. 


30 DAY OFFER $1.00 ZIP for 50¢ 
Send us s0c and the name and address of your dealer and we 
willsend youone ZIP CHAMBER. Your dealer will supply 
you with propellants and bullets. Specify caliber when or- 
dering. We guarantee Z1P—money refunded if not satisfied. 


* NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. A 
2 ee 1683 Folsom St.,San Francisco, Calif 
A New Revolver Manual 
Easy to Understand 

The new Bair Revolver Manual Is a pocket size 
booklet—easily read and easy to understand; a manual 
that explains in simple civilian language the helpful 
points a man needs to know in order to shoot 
scores with pistol or revolver; a manual with ‘‘grease- 

f’’ paper covers that you can safely carry in your 
shooting kit or conveniently carry in your pocket. 

As Pistol Instructor of the Pennsylvania Highway 
Patrol for the past several years, the author, Lt. R. M. 
Bair, has gleaned an intimate knowledge of the dim- 
culties to be overcome by tyros in learning the rudi- 
ments of pistol! marksmanship. Lt. Bair is likewise 
a writer of ability, hence his Revolver Manual is un- 
usual because it is interesting as well as instructive. 

Those who instruct others in the principles of hand- 


gun shooting will find in it many worthwhile sugges- 
tions of real value to both instructor and pupil. 


You will certainly find it worth a half dollar to 
have at your finger tips the experience of this man 
who has taught hundreds how to ‘‘shoot ht’’ 
with the revo Orders promptly filled. Price 50c 
per copy; $5.00 per dozen. 


NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


ARMY KRAG .30-40 








Mfd. at Springfield Armory. A 
favorite among sportsmen who 
for both large and small game. 





know, 
Magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt action. 
Working parts guaranteed for one year. Send 3c stamp 
for our catalog of guns, ammunition, camping, athletic and 
military goods. Satisfied customers all over the world. 
W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-A N. 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





EXPERT TAXIDERMIST work, anything, 
write for price list. Skins tanned. Specimens 
for sale. Lowell Burt, Galion, R.4, Ohio. 2-33 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT, using Brooks 
(Originators of KNOCK-DOWN System) ready- 
cut materials and save two-thirds regular build- 
ers’ costs, have more successful seaworthy craft. 
Frames fully assembled. Cruisers, Runabouts, 
Launches, outboard motor, row and sail, in- 
cluding rudder’s Snipe Class Sailer. Also com- 
plete assortment propellers, shafting and acces- 
sories. Send 10c for catalog. BROOKS BOAT 

O., Inc., Box R-39, Saginaw West Side, Mich. 

tf 








PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. 
4 _— Dept. 370, 724-9th St., Washington, 

. 6-33 





OUTDOOR LIFE has for more than 35 years 
held a position in the front rank of magazines 
intended very largely for hunters. Its Gun and 
Ammunition Department is divided between 
Colonel Whelen in charge of the “Rifles and 
Pistol” section, and Captain Askins on the 
“Shotgun.” Its price is 25 cents a copy, $2.50 
a year, the lowest price at which any outdoor 
magazine of equal size can be secured. An 
average monthly sale of 125,000 copies a month 
is guaranteed, under the exacting requirements 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulation, but its 
classified advertising rate is only 10 cents per 
word, minimum $1. As a special offer to readers 
of The American Rifleman, you can secure free 
and postage paid with a trial six-months sub- 
scription at $1, three valuable pocket hand- 
books, ‘““‘Wing Shooting,” by Askins, “Big Game 
Hunting,” by Whelen, and “‘Shooting Facts,” by 
Askins, well-illustrated booklets of boiled-down 
facts, averaging 88 pages per book. Just ask for 
our three free hunting books when sending your 
order to Outdoor Life, 101 Outdoor Life Bdg., 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE: 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
Rod and Gun in Canada. Canada’s national out- 
door-life magazine. Each issue packed with 
honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and fishing 
in the Dominion, which has it second to none. 
Real stories that real men can appreciate and a 
gun department unexcelled. end $1 for 6 
months trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun, P. O. 
Box 125, Sta. A, Montreal, Canada. tf 


SPARK PLUGS A.C. New metric thread will 
fit motorcycles, Hudson, Essex, Chevrolet, 
Dodge-6, Buicks many more, 7 for $2.00, 25c for 
each additional plug. Airoplane turnbuckles 


shackles. Aviation Flying suits U.S. Govern- 
ment fur-lined throughout, fur collar, khaki 
color, waterproofed, slightly used, sizes 36 to 42 
$12.50 each. Army khaki wool new overcoats 
$3. each. Army khaki wool new short coats 
$1.50 each. All above merchandise is postpaid 
will be shipped on receiving cash or money 
order. Western Salvage Co., 648 Market St., 
San Diego, Calif. 1-33 


CANADIAN LANDS SEIZED AND SOLD 
FOR TAXES—$40 buys 10 acres on travelled 
road; $67 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing; 
$85 buys 40 acres lake front; $166 buys 50 acres 
good farm; $270 buys 300 acres for sheep or 
game preserve; $324 buys 116 acres % mile 
ocean front. 

Our 16th annual list just issued in the form 
of a 20-page booklet describes the above and 
many other choice properties offered at Tax 
Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full price 
asked, perfect title, no mortgage Beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps where there 
is real sport; Summer cottage sites; heavily 
wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of 
Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Pro- 
vinces and British Columbia. Now is the time 
to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and 
farms. Small monthly payments is desired. 
Don't delay, write to-day for free booklet with 
full explanation. SALE SERVICE, 
ROOM 625, 72 Queen St., W., TORONTO, 
CANADA. 
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Try your hand and eye at 


SKEET! 








a 





Skeet Shooting on the grounds of the Country Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Thousands of shooters call it 


“the greatest sport in America! 


LL OVER the country new fans join the ranks 
A of Skeet shooters. Beginners. Seasoned 
marksmen. Trapshooters. Young 
and old. 

Many shoot Skeet for the pure competitive 
fun of it. Others like it because it is a tonic to 
the nerves. All agree it is the finest sport yet 
devised for practice in field shooting. 

At SKEET, you shoot from many different 
angles. The “birds” skim swiftly across, singly 
or in pairs, toward you or away from you. It is 
a genuine satisfaction to master the varving 
shots and build up a good score! 


Hunters. 





—— a“ 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., INc., Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Send me a copy of the booklet on Skeet (| 
| Send me detailed information on constructing a Skeet field __ | 


Learn all about this newest sport—SKEET. 
Send the coupon below and we will mail to you, 
without charge, the Skeet Handbook which tells 
you about the game. 


Army posts not located near trapshooting clubs may 

profitably operate their own trap grounds. Post 

Exchange Officers may obtain complete information 
| concerning the construction and operation of trap- 
shooting grounds from this company . . . just fill in 
and mail the coupon. 
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PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON,D.C, 
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ONE SHOT. ONE MOOSE.. 


Another Shot. 
Another Moose 


The saying in our crowd,” writes E. C. Wood, of Terra 
Haute, Ind., “is that when you hit *em with Western 
Lubaloy Boat-tails they stay hit.” Mr. Wood goes on to 
prove it in his letter, excerpts from which follow: 


“The buck weighed 320 pounds and it was brought down 
with one shot, using a .30-06 rifle with 180-grain 
Western Lubaloy Boat-tail bullet. ...The smaller moose 
was brought down with one shot at 500 yards... . The 
moose on the tripod is one shot by Harold Parker. The 
first shot dropped him. The next was a finishing shot — 
not needed. ... Last year one moose was killed at 500 
yards with one shot, another at 200 yards with two shots. 


“In four years our party has taken sixteen moose and twenty 
bucks. The outstanding feature has been that in all this 
time not a single wounded animal has got away when 
Western Lubaloy Boat-tail bullets were used. From moose 
and deer we have never found a portion of the bullet in 
larger pieces than 1/4, inch square and in exploding they 
always hit a vital spot. For five years our parties have 
always used Western and have considered it essential 
with .30-06 rifles on large game.” 


Hundreds of letters just as enthusiastic as this one are 
coming in from users of Western Lubaloy cartridges. No 
matter what kind of game you hunt, there are Lubaloy 
cartridges made especially for your use—famous for their 
accuracy and killing power. Lubaloy jacketed bullets and 
non-corrosive priming protect your rifle from fouling and 
corrosion. Let us send youa copy of Lieut. Col. Whelen’s 
interesting booklet, ““American Big Game Shooting.” 
Free, on request. 


WeEsTERN CARTRIDGE ComPANY, 125 ADAMS STREET, East ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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UPPER LEFT—320 pound buck killed by 
Mr. Wood with one shot—using 180 grain 
Western Lubaloy Boat-tail bullet. 

UPPER RIGHT— Moose brought down by 
Mr. Wood with one shot at 5 yards 
with Western 180 grain Lubaloy Boat-tail 
bullet. 

LOWER—1600 pound Moose taken by 
Mr. Harold Parker, of Terra Haute, Ind., 
with Western Lubaloy 180 grain Boat-tail 
bullet. 


Lulbaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


CARTRIDGES 


WINCHESTER 

MODEL 54 
The famous Model 54 Winchester is chambered to handle 
the .250-3000, .270 Win., .30-06, 7 m/m, ‘7.65 m/m,and 
g m/m cartridges. Winchester bolt action, strength and 
simplicity combined. Particularly fine stock dimensions. 








